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What's good for your railroads . . . 
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ND they are your railroads—because it’s you they serve. When friction bearings on freight cars are replaced by 
Not only by taking you where you want to go, but also Timken tapered roller bearings, freights can travel at pas- 

by delivering the things you eat and wear and use. That’s senger train speeds. Starting resistance will be cut 88%, 
why every improvement on the railroads is an improve- “Hot boxes” will be eliminated. Operating costs will go down, 
ment for you. Whether it’s fast, new passenger streamliners Equipment life will be lengthened. Yes, “Roller Freight” is 
...or “Roller Freight”—the next great step in railroading. good for the railroads. Now see why “Roller Freight”. . . 


is good for you ! 





¢ HOMEMAKERS will get their vegetables, 
| meats and other foods in prime condition 
with “Roller Freight”. Because Timken bear- 
ings reduce starting resistance 88%, there'll be 
no jolting starts and stops to damage produce. 





YES, EVERYBODY will benefit when 
freight cars, like modern locomotives 


| and passenger cars, roll on Timken bear- trade-mark “Timken” on the bearing. 
Hy ings. Because of their tapered design, The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
} they take both radial and thrust loads. Canton 6, Ohio, Tapered Roller Bear- 

Throughout industry they’re number ings, Alloy Steels and ‘Tubing, Removable 





WHETHER YOU MAKE airplanes or tractors, 
machine tools or trucks, look for the 


one for the tough jobs. So remember... Rock Bits. 


} 
NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER — BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-@])~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION = 





BUSINESS MEN will get speedier delivery of 3 MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS alike will find 
high-style apparel and other merchandise, 
because ‘Timken bearings remove all speed — “Roller Freight” on Timken bearings. No 


that shipments are more dependable with 


restrictions due to bearings. Distribution will — chance of “hot box” delays. Reduced loss 
be speeded all along the line. and damage. Better all-around service. 


COPR.1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COM NY 
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Are we going to have a depression? 
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va HEN prices get so high in relation to values 


8%, that people can no longer pay them, buyers 
Dwi. stop buying—and a depression is on. Therefore 
‘1S every act of every American which increases prices 





> without equally increasing values is making a 
| depression that much more certain: 


... Every manufacturer who tries to operate with 
old equipment, which means high costs. 


= ... Every workman who demands and gets more 
pay without increasing his production to earn it. 
... Every manager who is more interested in his 

. profit record than in his value record. 


... Every labor leader who keeps himself in power 
by demanding more and more from business and 
eee who lacks the courage and honesty to tell his men 
vith they must earn what they get. 
No 
loss ... Every government official who fights against 
reductions in his swollen department—reductions 
which would mean savings and so cut taxes and 


the staggering debt. 


SWASEY 


I (ood ob b ok WM Kote) C= 
Cleveland 


These are the people whose selfishness is hurling 
us toward a depression. There is still time to stop 
it. But it can only be done if every single American 
has the courage and the common sense to start 
now to give full value for every penny he gets. 
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OU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, SASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Atomic energy. Chairman David 
Lilienthal of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission predicted it will take eight to 
ten years to produce even a “practical 
demonstration” of atomic industrial 
power, though an experimental motor 
may be turned by atom-generated elec- 
tricity within 12 to 24 months. He also: 
extended for the first time a general 
invitation to industry to participate in, 
and eventually take over, development 
and operation of peacetime atomic proj- 
ects; disclosed that a large-scale pro- 
gram of expansion, improvements and 
refinements is under way at Hanford, 
Wash., and other atomic centers, and 
gave the electric-power industry a clear 
go-ahead on construction of new gen- 
erating plants, whether operated by fuel 
or water power. 


Lumber. The U.S. supply of lumber 
rose steadily in the first nalf of 1947, 
the Commerce Department reported. 
Gross mill stocks at the end of July 
amounted to 5,600,000,000 board feet, a 
gain of 1,800.000,000 board feet over 
July, 1946. Retail stocks totaled 4,000,- 
000,000 board feet, up 2,100,000,000 
from a year ago. Lumber production in 
the first seven months of 1947 amounted 
to 18,400,000,000 board feet, an in- 
crease of 1,500,000,000 over the same 
period in 1946. Sales were up about 
6 per cent. 


Rail rates. A flat 10 per cent increase 
in all railroad freight rates and varying 
increases in passenger rates on some 
lines in the south were authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
general freight increase is expected to 
add $700,000,000 to the railroads’ yearly 
revenue. The action on passenger fares 
raised sleeping and parlor-car rates of 
37 Southern railroads from 3.3 to 3.5 
cents per mile, and increased the basic 
coach fares of 26 Southern roads from 
2.2 to 2.5 cents per mile. This repre- 
sents an average 10 per cent increase 
in such fares, and will place them on 





The March of the News 


the same level as new passenger rates 
made effective by all Eastern railroads 
early in the summer. The freight-rate 
increase is added to an average 17 per 
cent increase granted by the ICC last 
January. 


Armed forces. A limited number of 
dependents of Army and Air Force 
personnel stationed in the Pacific area 
will be flown to their destinations there 
by the Air Transport Command, the 
Army announced. All dependents will 
be given the opportunity to indicate 
their preference for air or surface travel 
to Pacific stations. 


Veterans’ benefits. The Veterans’ 
Administration said it will stop all un- 
employment payments to former stu- 
dents. who received too much money 
while going to school under the GI 
bill of rights and declined to pay it back. 
The agency had previously ruled that 
war veterans may not re-enter schools 
or job training this autumn under the 
GI bill unless they made good such 
payments. It estimated that half a 
million veterans have been overpaid 
almost $50,000,000, but said this is 
being repaid at the rate of $5,000,000 
a month. Student veterans who 
have already made arrangements to 
repay their indebtedness will not be 
affected. 


Overseas parcels. Christmas parcels 
for scldiers overseas should be mailed 
between October 15 and November 15 
to insure timely delivery, the Army 
pointed out. Gifts should be packed 
securely in box materials of metal, wood, 
or strong fiberboard. The weight limit 
is 70 pounds and measurements must 
be within 100 inches length and girth 
combined. The Army requested that 
the addressee’s name and a list of the 
contents be written on a slip of p: per 
inside the box, so that delivery can be 
made even if the outside address is 
obliterated. 
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Choose from 6 sizes of Dodge-built pick-up trucks 
on 5 wheelbases: 116”, 120”, 126”, 133” and 
135”. Available in 614’, 714’, 8’ and 9’ bodies. 
























Awide variety of Dodge-built stake trucks . . . 714’, 9’, 12’ 
and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 


Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. 
Cab-Over-Engine models also available. 




























Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 7’ 10" body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133” w.b., 
9'10" body with 192 cu.-ft. capacity. 


115 BASIC [%6-Kaled CHASSIS MODELS 


Many tractors in conventional cab models to accom- 
° . modate maximum gross _ tractor-trailer weights 
Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember .. . “Only up to 40,000 Ibs. Also Cab-Over-Engine models. 


Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 “Job-Rated’”’ chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 


You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he’ll 
specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 
and he’ll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution. 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he’ll specify the 


right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 
transmission, springs and brakes will be ‘“Job-Rated”’ for top performance 
with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— FIT THE JOB! 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge r 
“Job-Rated”’ truck! LAST LONCER > 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 





Two ways to shine 





One way would be to become a fluorescent 
lamp expert, and spend a lifetime on research 
in this fascinating field. See that pile of glowing 
powder in the picture? That’s a mass of fluores- 


Insist on the @ monogram when- 
ever you buy fluorescent lamps for home or 


cent crystals, called a phosphor. It’s the coating 
‘ é > age v4 %o ahi. > ide amp 
of phosphors inside a fluorescent tube that trans- business use. It’s a reliable guide to lamp 
value, because no effort has been spared at 


forms invisible ultraviolet rays into soft, cool 
b z : ; a 
YJ General Electric to give you more and more 


fluorescent light. To find the best phosphors for : csigni 
the purpose, General Electric research scientists light for your money. *And G-E Lamp re- 
examined nearly 60,000 mineral samples. This 
is typical of what G-E had to do to produce the 
first successful fluorescent lamps. But it’s ever 


search works constantly to make General 
Electric lamps even better and to make them 
Stay Brighter Longer. 

so much easier for you to recognize fluorescent 

quality. All you really need to dois... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL €Q) ELECTRIC om 
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CAPITAL AHEAD 
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You can settle back now and enjoy the boom without need to worry much about 
any early bust, without early chance of getting caught off guard. 

Inflation, instead, is to take another whirl. Food shortage in a world 
full of money assures that. So does the promise of more dollars for Europe, of 
more priming of a pump that already is filled to overflowing. 

Deflation comes later. It had started in mid-1947. Prices broke here and 
there. Building lagged. Exports began to slip. Trade slowed at home. Then 
crop damage in U.S. and Europe touched off a new price rise. U.S. made a prom-= 
ise of new billions for aid to Europe. Inflation took hold again. 

Boom will go on at least until the 1948 crop outlook can be seen. Poor 
crops in U.S. could provide inflation dynamite, force restored controls. Good 
crops over the world might touch off deflation. Food is the main key to the 
trend in the months just ahead. It is hard to see a bust, or even recession of a 
mild variety so long as food prices are rising, so long as U.S. is pouring bil- 
lions of dollars out into the world to be spent for U.S. goods. 











Of course, prices, business won't run in one direction forever. 

A slowdown, a recession, time out for breath, would have been healthy if it 
had come in 1947. It would have put things back into better balance. 

A recession, if it comes in 1948, probably will be rather mild and short. 

A setback delayed beyond 1948 is more likely to be sharp, severe, to last 
longer and be a good deal more painful than if it came earlier. 

Inflation, when it runs a long time, generates air pockets. Things get 
bloated. Old values are lost sight of. Then, when the air goes out, the bump 
hurts and it's harder to take because people haven't been hardened to bumps. 

They're saying in England that what their country needs is a dose of unem= 
ployment. They talk of planned unemployment to calm people down. In U.S., 
among planners, there are hints that that's what this country needs, too. The 
idea is expressed that full employment generates about as many problems as 




















Pi large-scale unemployment. It's all very interesting. 

des Actually, there is more of a setup for inflation than people realize. 

2 aie Population in U.S. is 13,000,000 above prewar total and rising rapidly. 
te That means about 10 per cent more people to supply with goods of all kinds. 

neal Money supply in hands of people is vast. Total supply of currency and 

are checking-account dollars is above $110,000,000,000, for a new high record. 


The total of savings is huge, too. On top of that, terms for buying goods on 
time are to be eased November 1. You find on page 37 what that means. 

More people, with more money to spend, are in the market for goods. 

But output of goods is not expanding much to meet an explosive demand. A 
Sizable portion of available goods is siphoned to the outside world on loan or 
gift basis. Another portion is going into capital equipment for industry and 
away from individual consumers with their money to spend to fill demands. 

In other words, more people with money to spend want more of many kinds of 
g00ds--from food to automobiles and houses--than there are goods. Steel is a 
limiting factor in increased output of many goods in U.S. Coal is a limiting 
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factor in Europe. Willingness to work harder or longer hours is a limiting 
factor all over the world. 

So, the pressure is great for more price rises, for a level of prices that 
will limit demand nearer to the available supply of goods. Price, as we've 
often pointed out, now is the rationer of goods. 


Food prices, for example, are due to rise more as supply tightens. 

New cars, 1948 models, are likely to cost more for most makes. Cars are 
being sold by manufacturers for much less than they could get. 

Building costs are still rising. Wage trends are up. Material prices are 
Still rising. Efficiency of construction is not improving much. New-house 
prices, as a result, will continue high and in a rising trend. 

Clothing is still in a rising price trend. 

Christmas this year is going to be expensive business. But people have the 
money to spend, either from earnings or borrowings. Some don't, but most do. 
They're obviously in the mood to spend, too. 











There is this always to keep in mind as inflation moves ahead: 

Prices, tend, during inflation, to rise faster than incomes. 

Demand gradually is limited as prices go up. More and more people are 
priced out of markets. Demand gets filled at a high price level. 

Output of goods is increased gradually by the attraction of high price, 
high profits. Marginal producers get going strongly. Efficiency tends to rise 
a little. Weather turns good to assure bumper crops. 

As supply catches up with demand, prices crack. The higher prices have 
risen, the harder they can fall when the turn comes. This time, when the crack 
does come it will be affected by two things: (1) high wage rates enforced by 
strong unions; (2) Government support for many farm-product prices. 

Net effect will be to slow adjustment, to prolong the time it takes to get 
various price groups back into balance, to add to unemployment. 

That period, however, is some time away. Inflation has further to go. 








Even if a recession does occur when inflation burns out..... 

Price levels will stabilize much above prewar, at least 50 per cent above. 

Building, household equipment, automobiles, almost everything will be bol- 
stered by expanded demand that would be released by lower prices. The pent-up 
demands for goods in U.S. and in the world are vast. 

Farmers will face the job of feeding 10 per cent more people in U.S. than 
before the war, with the number to be fed growing. Some experts see the time 
not far distant when U.S. might become a net importer of food. 

Industry will be geared to expanded foreign markets; will be provided with 
machinery for financing foreign sales on a large scale. 

Postwar U.S., even after an adjustment, will be a much bigger place than 
prewar U.S.--more people, more money, bigger demands, vastly bigger spending by 
Government, a bigger role to play in the outside world. 

That's the vision, looking further ahead, up to five years. 





War definitely is not in sight to upset things. 

Warlike gestures are made by U.S. and Russia. U.S. policy is shaped by 
military men; is a military version of how diplomacy should be run. However, 
U.S. can't get at Russia to fight and Russia can't get at U.S. 

"Cold war" is going, temporarily, to a U.S. decision. Russia is very weak, 
busted by ordinary standards, recovering Slowly, isolated. U.S. is very strong, 
passing out goods to those who play ball, winning an advantage. You get the 
story of how the "cold war" lines up on page 14. 

Over the long range, 10-15-20 years, present policies mean real war. 








See also pages ll, 13, 19, 40. 
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The Story of Mr. Fordom’s Boredom! 
by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Fordom was very proud of his boredom. 
He said, “No one can beat me for boredom!... “I’m the world’s champion yawner-at.” 
And when Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man mentioned group 
insurance and workmen’s compensation, Fordom said... “‘It certainly is boring, isn’t it!” 
“Definitely!” said Mr. Friendly, “What could be duller 
than a business in which accidents seldom occur!... 








“American Mutual’s I.E. Loss Control*,”” he continued, “has helped cut exciting accidents as much as 80% in some 
businesses . . . and it’s helped speed up production as much as 300% .. . 
“It’s a service that’s included at no extra charge with every industrial policy... and 


these policies give you the chance to save 20° on premiums. 
But why get excited about that? It’s only money!” 


Well, Fordom bought an American Mutual policy and life was delightfully dull... 
accidents dropped, production rose, worker relations were smooth as silk. 


Mr. Fordom says, he’s never been so bored in all his life! 
He likes it that way. Wouldn’t you? 





FOR SMOOTH SAILING! There’s no service in insurance quite like 
I.E. Loss Control*. Ask your American Mutual man to show 
you the “40 Convincing Cases” today, and learn what it can do 
AMERICAN MUTUAL for you. And write for “The All-American Plan for Business.” 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. U-14, 
... the first American liability 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal 
cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 





Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


insurance company 


Dy ari kiana (as ikea os AA VRE OAR CORTON Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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po fessional 
Worries, / 


Every business occasionally runs into 
lubrication problems. And when that 
happens, we’re often called in to do the 
worrying—and to supply the right answer! 
So call for Cities Service lubricants the 
next time you have lubrication problems. 























CITIES SERVICE STOPPED TROUBLE HERE! 


A screw products com- 
pany in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, called on Cities 
Service for advice on 
machining a part of an 
intricate mechanism 
made of aluminum that 
required extreme accuracy and _ finish. 
Chillo Oil No. 22 recommended. 
Thereafter, the manufacturer reported the 
machined work was not only well within 
the required tolerances, but the work had 
Tool life was also 





was 


a mirror-like finish. 
phenomenally good. 


CITIES 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


SERVICE 
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I Cities Service Oil Company 
| Room 238, Sixty Wall Tower 
| New York 5,N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: I have a production problem 
that involves lubrication. I would like to 
I discuss it with one of your lubrication 
| engineers, without obligation, of course. 
I I cia irsates elisha encen: wines w alapthcn pales intaaaneaacotrinwsapueceinmaenin < 
SP MIEIIIR IN 5 foo ce tcc tanctcnceaccoau Ss 
ADDRESS........... ocerasenucecchecesaa 
9 NE ertecnibnctemanwinaininmcinaee STATE . ccc ececcess 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as a tax- 
able gain, on a corporation’s income tax 
return, the difference between the cost of 
acquiring its subsidiary’s bonds and the 
face value of the bonds. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules in one case that a capital gain 
results from such a_ transaction even 
though assets of the subsidiary are trans- 
ferred to the parent firm on liquidation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to give credit to a 
veteran-employe for time spent in military 
service, when figuring his severance pay 
under a contract that bases this pay on 
leneth of continuous service. A_ federal 
district court decides that full credit must 
be given to veterans for their time in 
military service, under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, when an employer determines 
their length of employment for severance- 
pay purposes, 


* * * 


YOU CAN meet the legal requirement 
of giving veterans first chance to buy or 
rent houses in a new building project with- 
out waiting for completion of each dwell- 
ing in the project. The Housing Expediter 
amends regulations so that the 30-day 
period of veterans’ preference after com- 
pletion of a new home need apply only to 
the first or “model”? house, even though 
other units are not finished until later. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes send commercial 
papers and samples of goods to Germany. 
The Post Office Department announces 
increased mail service to Germany. Mail- 
ing of business papers and samples is 
permitted under certain conditions. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to treat as 
additional salary, for income tax pur- 
poses. the amount received from your em- 
plover to make up for loss on the sale of 
your home after your employer asked you 
to move closer to your work. The U.S. 
Tax Court rules in one case that such a 
payment to an employe is part of the 
amount realized from sale of his home. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as a Government contractor, 
probably recover the added costs resulting 
because a Government representative 
wrongfully told you that you should raise 
the wages of your workers to comply with 


and administrative decisions 


the law. The U.S. Court of Claims fing 
that a contractor is entitled to reimburse. 
ment for added costs after the Governmey 
engineer in the plant mistakenly advise 
him that failure to raise wages would y 
late the contract. 


10- 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the courts 4 
dismiss old suits filed against you by your 
employes, before passage of the Portal-to. 
Portal Act, to collect overtime pay {o: 
time spent in your plant preparing fo, 
work. Two federal district courts dismis 
portal-to-portal suits against seven con. 
panies. The courts say that the new Ac 
is constitutional because 
power to take away rights it granted earlier 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Coneress has 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export steel products } 


during the present quarter unless you J 


comply with the individual-license 1. 
quirements of export regulations. In an- 
nouncing the fourth-quarter export quotas 
for various types of steel-mill products, 
the Office of International Trade of the 
Commerce Department explains that | 
cense requirements must be met by ex 
porters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about the effects of 
excise taxes on furs, jewelry, luggave and 
toilet preparations from a study just re 
leased by the Treasury Department. The 
report discusses revenues from these excise 
taxes and effects of the taxes on profits, 
costs, competition and consumers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make recommendations to 
the Government on obtaining patent pro- 
tection inventions  result’ng 
from Government-financed researches dur- 
ing the war. The Office of Technical 
Services of the Commerce Department asks 
trade associations, research groups and 
others to submit recommendations. 


abroad for 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as bor 
rowed capital, in an excess-profits tax 


case, advance payments that your corpora] 


tion received from the Government om 
purchase orders. The U.S. Tax Court rules 
that one company was not entitled to @ 
credit for debt retirement when it repaid 
such an advance payment. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0) 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 
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‘Tue THINGS you can do through the magic of Recordak 
microfilming! 





You can put 3000 business letters on one roll of microfilm 
...each one smaller than a postage stamp. Smaller than a 
postage stamp—yet the filmed letter reads as easily as the 
original when viewed full-size in a Recordak Film Reader. 
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You can record documents—no matter how complicated of 
detailed—with photographic accuracy and completeness. 






You can record them as fast as they can be fed into the 
machine—60 or more a minute. 






iS. 





And you can record a thousand at a film cost of little more 
than $1! 

Because of such “magic,” Recordak microfilming has pointed 
the way to many important basic business changes in field after 
field. To study its possible application to your business, write 
for a copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It’s free. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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CRYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED... The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine Tartrate) Crystal. It is started from seed (a piece d 
the mother crystal) and revolved continuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the size shown. . . . Thousands and thousands 
of small plates, cut from the large crystals—then gold-plated and mounted in glass bulbs—are used in filters in Long Distance circuits 
. . . By sorting out each telephone conversation from the others, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time. 


Crystals for 


Conversations 


Many more Long Distance tele- 
phone coaxial circuits, in urgent 
demand, can be built next year be- 
cause of Bell Laboratories research 
and development on synthetic 
crystals. 

Plates of quartz are ordinarily 
used in the electric wave filters of 
these circuits. 

But the demand has increased— 
the price has gone up—there will 
not be enough natural quartz avail- 
able to build all the filters needed 
next year. The shortage is serious. 

A long time ago, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories foresaw a shortage in 


quartz; hoped to find something 
even better. They devoted yeats 0 
study to the physics and chemistry 
of synthetic crystals. They now have 
one that can replace quartz in tele 
phone filters. Western Electric 8 
now growing these crystals in the 
factory. 

Here again Bell Telephone Lab 
oratories’ idea of making things 
better at lower cost helps to gt 
you the best and most economicd 
telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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for ways to give 
a rewards to top men 
Hof business and industry 
The “forgotten man” of this postwar 
ip period, with its high taxes and rising prices, 
mis turning out to be the individual in the 
higher salary range. 
Most other people have had pay raises 
omake up for the drain of increased taxes 
Hliving costs. Wage earners, as a group, 
| ue better off than before the war. So are 
s. White-collar workers are nearly 
is @ Well off. But the business executive or 
If manager often finds that, though his salary 
fay have been doubled or trebled, his 
ome will not stretch nearly as far as 
ewar 1939. 
4A whole new standard of incomes is 
Weloping. At one time, not so long ago, 
man of unusual ability could aspire to 
y that would permit him, after 
8, to accumulate wealth, to become 
independent, eventually to retire on money 
hehad saved over the years. 
But today the man who has forged ahead 
in business finds himself caught in a 
squeeze. He gets salary raises, but the big- 
get the raise the more the Government 
takes away in taxes. Employers find that, 
even with high profits, they cannot raise 
the pay of company executives enough to 
keep them in the same position that they 
vere in eight years ago. 
With living costs up 61 per cent and 
axes multiplied several times, savings do 
not build up as they once did. As it costs 





iz mn tele nore to live, it costs more to retire. Few 
‘lectnic S® men, even at high salaries, can figure on 
Is in the # basing away enough out of their pay to 
ary them after retirement. 

one Lab What has happened, really, has been 
ig things ‘leveling of incomes. In terms of real in- 
s to give ym me, the man who works with his hands 
onomicil @ “8 gained on his boss. To illustrate: 

ont Wage earners, on the average, have 


ir gross pay about doubled since 
\ 89, Taking taxes and higher living costs 
5 lo account, the average wage earner has 
f t 10 per cent more real income than 
te had in 1989, 
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CAN YOU BECOME WEALTHY? 
UEEZE ON HIGHER INCOMES 


Lag of Executives’ Salaries While Wages Rise With Prices, Taxes 





Shrinkage of ‘Big Money’ 

The man who really gets stuck by cur- 
rent high taxes and prices, as the table 
below shows, is the higher-salaried exec- 
utive. Persons with lower pay have price 
and tax problems, too, but most of them, 
because of raises, areat least as well off 
as before the war. The table compares, 
at higher-income levels, the buying power 
of a family of four after 1939 taxes and 
the buying power of a family with the 
same income, after tax and price in- 
creases, in 1947. 


Net Income Buying Buying 
Before Tax Power Power 
Exemptions in 1939 in 1947 
$ 10,000 $ 9,657 $ 5,055 
11,000 10,571 5AT75 
12.000 11,478 5,896 
13,000 12.382 6.293 
14,000 13,279 6,689 
15,000 14,169 7.057 
20,000 18,531 8.764 
25.000 22.673 10.235 
30,000 26,615 11,565 
35,000 30.465 12.824 
40,000 34.221 14.011 
45,000 37,860 15,081 
50,000 41,379 16,080 
60,000 47,983 17.901 
70,000 53,895 19.545 
80,000 59,139 21.012 
90,000 63,771 22,302 
100,000 68,003 23,416 











Farmers, most of them, are much better 
off. Their increased taxes and living costs 
are not nearly enough to offset the gains 
they made in income in the last eight years. 

White-collar workers average about 90 
per cent as much real income as in 1939, 
after allowing for tax and price increases. 

Executive groups, people with salaries 
of $10,000 to $100,000 a year, are the ones 
who, by 1939 standards, really feel the 
pinch. Many of these people, if they live 
as well as they lived before the war, find 
that they have little or nothing left over 
for saving or investing. 

Persons in this situation get little sym- 
pathy. They still live well by ordinary 
standards. Nevertheless, the squeeze on 
higher-salaried persons is getting attention 
in Congress because of the broader eco- 
nomic problems involved. Tax planners are 
concerned about what current high rates 


will do to the incentive of individuals to 
get ahead, to push for better jobs, to save 
and invest. 

The problem is pointed up by the table 
on this page. 

A $10,000 man—that is—a man with 
$10,000 a year of net income after tax 
deductions, but before personal exemption 
and allowances for dependents—had an 
after-tax income of $9,657 in 1939, assum- 
ing he had a wife and two children. Now, 
after allowing for increases in taxes and 
living costs, the buying power of a $10,000 
salary is down to $5,055. 

A $15,000 man in 1939 had an after- 
tax buying power of $14,169. At present 
prices and taxes, it is worth only $7,057. 

A $20,000 man in 1939 had $18,531 
left after paying his taxes. Today a $20,000 
salary has a buying power of only $8,764. 
That is less than the worth of a $10,000 
salary eight years ago. 

A $25,000 man was in a position of 
affluence in 1939. After paying his taxes, he 
had $22,673 left. Today, the buying power 
of that same salary is only $10,235. 

A $50,000 man in 1939 had $41,379 
left after 1939 taxes. Today, in terms of 
buying power, the same salary is worth 
only $16,080. This means that a $50,000 
salary today will buy less than a $20,000 
salary would buy in 1939. 

A $100,000 man had $68,003 to spend 
or invest after paying his 1939 taxes. To- 
day, with allowances for higher taxes and 
higher prices, it represents a buying power 
of only $23,416. Thus, a $100,000 salary 
now is not worth much more than a $25,000 
salary was worth in 1939. 

To put it another way: 

If a man advances from a $10,000 job 
to a $25,000 job, the Government takes in 
taxes all but $8,340 of his pay increase, and 
those dollars will not buy nearly as much 
as they would have bought before the war. 

If he advances from $25,000 to $50,000, 
he realizes only $9,411 of the raise. 

If he goes from $50,000 to $100,000, he 
gets only $11,810 of the increase. 

Avenues of escape from this situa- 
tion, however, are not entirely closed. Some 
of these avenues are available under pres- 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS LEAVING PLANT 
... wage earners,*as a group, are better off 


ent tax laws. Others are promised in future 
tax reductions and revisions. 

Retirement plans for employes are a 
promising source of tax relief. About 10,000 
such plans are in operation now, and many 
others are being drafted. A man whose 
company sets aside a fund for his retire- 
ment does not have to pay income taxes on 
that fund, and the company can charge 
off its contributions as business expense. 
This has led many employers to start re- 
tirement plans instead of handing out pay 
raises. Under Treasury tax rules, however, 
all employes must be treated alike. A tax- 
free retirement plan cannot be set up for 
high-salaried employes only. 

Splitting income with other members of 
the family is a way out for some higher- 





income persons. In the 13 community- 
property States, a man can divide his 
salary with his wife for tax purposes, and 
the next session of Congress may make 
that same privilege nation-wide. In the 
other 35 States, many taxpayers have been 
able to divide investment income through 
such devices as family partnerships and 
family trusts. The Treasury Department, 
however, has been clamping down on such 
devices. 

Capital-gains tax rates offers an escape 
to salaried men who are willing to run 
the risk of investing savings. Any profit a 
man can make by turning over long-term 
investments is subject only to the capital- 
gains rate of 25 per cent. This relatively 
low rate has induced many salaried men 


—e Armstrong Roberts 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES AT CONFERENCE 
... the bigger the raise, the higher the taxes 
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to put their savings out in speculatiy 
stocks and real estate. However, there; 
always the chance of a loss, and losses ea 
be charged off, for tax purposes, only y 
to $1,000 a year for five years 

Expense accounts give some e bude 
executives a little leeway. Money dray 
for “ordinary and necessary” expense q 
company business is not taxable to ti 
employe and may be deducted on th 
company’s own tax return. Here, too, hoy 
ever, the Treasury has been clampix 
down. Many expense accounts have rm 
into trouble with the Treasury in rece; 
times. 

Stock options helped some company 
executives until the Treasury ruled out th 
device as a tax saver last year. This wal 
a system by which many employers soughi! 
to give employes a raise in pay that would 
be subject to the capital-gains rate, not t 
the income rate. The employe would get a 
option to buy stock in the future at , 
stated price, and he would get the advan. 
tage of any rise in the stock’s value bel 
tween then and the time he took up the 
option. The Treasury now holds that am 
such gain is subject to the full income tay 
However, there is talk of modifying that 
rule. 

Tax cuts, which may come in 1948, offer 
the real way out for the higher-salaried 
business executive. Republican tax leaders 
in Congress, apparently determined to re- 
duce taxes despite the prospect of costl 
new United States aid to the countries of 
Europe, favor a formula that will give 
higher-income groups a substantial share 
in the tax savings. 

That was the idea behind the percentage 
tax-reduction proposal that was blocked 
twice by veto during the 1947 session of 
Congress. Under that bill, tax cuts would 
have ranged from 30 per cent at lowest i1- 
come levels to 10% per cent at highest in- 
come levels. The great majority of taxpay- 
ers, including nearly all of the salaried 
executives, would have gotten a 20 pe 
cent cut under the plan. 

A similar range of tax reduction will have 
strong support in the 1948 session, despite 
the political appeal of concentrating tai 
cuts in the lower income groups. Any coll: 
promise is likely to include substantial re 
lief for persons in the higher brackets. For 
one thing, the proposal to permit husbands 
and wives to split the family income for 
tax purposes would be of greatest benefit 
to families with incomes of $10,000 t 
$100,000 a year. That idea, first offered by 
Treasury tax officials, is gaining strengl 
among both Republicans and De mocrats i 
Congress. 

At best, tax relief will be moderate. Hig!- 
cost government rules out a return to any: 
thing like prewar tax levels. The higher- 
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salaried man, however, is likely to get# 
substantial share of whatever tax cuts at 
voted. 
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Grain-Crop Fluctuations in U.S., 1900-1947 
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ff a Drought Comes in 1948— 
Dangers for Europe and America 


Weather, more than any other one 
thing, holds the key to what is to happen 
to prices, to wages, to business, to the 
trend of events in Europe. 

In a world short of food, weather over 
the major U.S. grain belt is all-important. 
If weather is good, food shortages will ease 
somewhat by mid-1948, prices may decline, 
wage demands will be smaller, restored 
controls will be improbable. If, however, 
drought develops, food prices could get 
out of hand, inflation would get powerful 
new support, wage and price and ration 
controls may return. 

Drought, or at least unfavorable weath- 
et, is overdue in U.S., which has had 
seven years of bumper crops. History sug- 
gests that U.S. farmers will be lucky to 
get bumper yields of wheat again in 1948. 
There are early signs that the country’s 
luck may be playing out. 

In the winter-wheat belt, where grain 
should be seeded and getting its start now, 
weeding is delayed by dry soil. In the main 
wheat belt rainfall has been less than half 
of normal since mid-July. This is in the 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska area, 
where the bulk of the 1,400,000,000-bushel 
I47 crop was grown. 
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What the dusty fields of that belt need 
badly is a soaking rain. Failing that, the 
new crop still might be saved by heavy 
rains and snow this winter, and good 
weather next spring. But, with a poor 
start now, the wheat is likely to be an 
easy mark for winterkilling. After that 
could come a dry spring. 

In the corn belt, 1947 was a bad year. 
Wet weather last spring, and drought and 
hot weather later, cut the yield this year to 
2,400,000,000 bushels, smallest in 11 years. 
Years since 1941, nevertheless, produced 
four 3,000,000,000-bushel corn crops and 
1948 possibly could produce another. 

World food outlook for 1948, how- 
ever, hangs on the winter-wheat crop. It 
is being planted on at least as much acre- 
age as this year’s. Thousands of acres bet- 
ter suited for grass are being plowed up 
for wheat. With good weather, a new rec- 
ord may be set. But the odds are against it. 

A 1,000,000,000-bushel wheat crop 
was harvested first in 1915. Before 1914, 
the record was 768,000,000 bushels, in 1898. 
One prime factor, over the years, is 
weather. In 1936, for example, a planting 
almost as large as the 1947 acreage pro- 
duced less than half as much wheat as in 


1947. Poor weather accounts for many of 
the dips in the wheat chart. 

Prospect, next spring, for a big crop 
would mean that exports to Europe can 
be stepped up to the 500,000,000-bushel 
goal without too much danger of a pinch 
in wheat before the 1948 harvest. With 
more wheat in view for bread in U.S., and 
for feeding livestock and other uses, up- 
ward pressure on food prices can ease 
sharply. Inflation may be kept in hand. 

Poor weather in the next six or seven 
months can cause real trouble. Just aver- 
age weather will mean a 1948 crop of 
300,000,000 fewer bushels than were har- 
vested this year. That difference is equal 
to about 60 per cent of all the wheat 
likely to be eaten as food in the U.S. in 
the year ahead. Worse-than-average 
weather means a still bigger drop. 

If that is the prospect late this coming 
winter, wheat probably will be held back 
from Europe in order to meet U.S. needs 
That means bigger, instead of smaller, 
problems in Europe. It means, too, a 
tighter supply and probably higher prices 
for wheat in this country. Effect can be 
still higher food prices, with demands for 
bigger wage increases following. Good 
weather abroad, especially in Europe, could 
offset a U.S. loss in part, but only in part. 

What it adds up to is that weather may 
prove the big deciding point in the ques- 
tion whether prices, living costs and wages 
are to continue up or to decline in 1948. 
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GAINS FOR U.S. IN ‘COLD WAR’ 


Recovery Advance in Western Europe Compared to Soviet Spherep 


Inability of Russia to supply 
self or to win other nations 
with equipment and materials 


U.S., to date, is winning its “cold war” 
with Russia hands down. It is winning with 
food, industrial equipment, raw materials. 

Russia is in trouble. She is having seri- 
ous difficulty in getting her industries go- 
ing. Russia’s “Molotov plan” for Eastern 
Europe is designed to drain resources of 
those countries to the U.S.S.R. It is prov- 
ing hard to win friends and _ influence 
people on that basis. 

U.S. can offer what the outside world 
wants. This country, with loans, gifts, 
relief, is siphoning some U.S. resources to 
nations that go along with her. Thus, the 
attraction toward U.S., is very strong. Rus- 
sian influence in Western Europe is tend- 
ing, at least temporarily, to slip. Only dis- 
aster this winter could halt this trend. 

The conclusions outlined above are those 
of officials who assess the present outlook 
from a detached viewpoint. They doubt 
that Russia can sabotage recovery in 
Western Europe. They are convinced that 
U.S. will put up dollars enough to prevent 
a setback in Europe this winter. They con- 
clude that Russia—without large-scale 
U.S. help—will recover very slowly and 
will be in no position to fight anything but 
a defensive war for a good many years. 

Basis for this appraisal is found in what 
is going on inside Europe. 

In Western Europe, which is tending 
to go along with U.S., recovery is further 
advanced than most people realize. Brit- 
ain’s industry is producing at 115 per cent 
of its 1939 rate. In France, production is 
back to 93 per cent of prewar level. Bel- 
gium is producing at its prewar rate, Hol- 
land at near that rate, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark above prewar rates. Italy has 
made a marked recovery. U.S. itself is pro- 
ducing at 182 per cent of its prewar out- 
put. Only the industry of Western Ger- 
many is stalled, operating at barely 46 per 
cent of prewar production. 

Weakness of Western Europe lies in 
these facts: Food and raw-material re- 
sources of Eastern Europe are under Rus- 
sia’s contro] and not now available. Earn- 
ing power of industry, even though rising, 
is not enough to pay for food and raw-ma- 
terials imports from outside Europe. U.S. 
is counted upon to fill this gap. 

In Eastern Europe, including Russia, 
recovery is lagging. If the winter outlook is 
grim in the West, it is worse in the East. 
The appraisal that follows is from U.S. 
official sources. 
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Russia is recovering slowly. Grain sup- 
plies are adequate, with some surplus. In- 
dustry’s production rate is no more than 
70 per cent of prewar output, if that. Steel 
production is at a rate of little more than 
15,000,000 tons a year. Coal and oil are 
critically short. Russia lost 400,000 freight 
cars during war, and production is only 
40,000 a year. About 60 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s farm machinery was destroyed, yet 
tractor production is only a sixth of the 
1937 rate. Industrial plant is in need of re- 
pair and replacement. 

U.S. shipped Russia $44,000,000 worth 
of industrial machinery in the first quarter 
of this year. Russia is buying here for cash, 


running into acute raw-material difficulties 
Trends are unfavorable. 

Rumania is suffering from a secon 
wheat-crop failure. Inflation is runniy 


wild. Oil exports are down from 560% 


tons in the first quarter of 1946 to 433,q 
tons in the first quarter of 1947. 
Hungary and Bulgaria are essentially 


agricultural. Split-up of estates in Hungary 


has resulted in lower production. 
Yugoslavia shows about the best recov. 


ery in the Russian sphere. Crops have bee! 


good. There is substantial output ¢ 
timber, copper, lead, bauxite, although no 


at the prewar rate. Machinery and equip 


ment are badly needed. 


BASIC PRODUCTION SHORTAGES IN U.S. S. R. 


(Annual Rates) 


1939 UNIT NOW 
Oil 217,000,000 barrels 144,200,000 
Coal 166,000,000 tons 160,000,000 
Steel 18,300,000 tons 15,200,000 
Daily carloadings 100,000 cars 69,400 
Pig-iron products 14,900,000 tons 10,200,000 
Tractors 40,000 tractors 14,000 
Cotton fabrics 4,030,090,000 meters 2,004,000,000 
Wool fabrics 124,400,000 meters 70,000,000 
Freight cars 50,000 units 40,000 
Fertilizers 2,610,000 metric tons 1,170,000 
Population 170,000,000 people 185,000,000 


Basic data: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


but soon may find that equipment she 
would like to have is being diverted to na- 
tions in Western Europe. 

Poland cannot help Russia much. In- 
dustry in Silesia is suffering from raw- 
material shortages. Output at best is small 
by Western standards. Coal production 
has risen to a rate of 45,000,000 tons a 
year. Poland badly needs new mining 
equipment if this rate is to be maintained. 
Poland annexed the rich farming area of 
Germany, but she has failed, to date, to 
resettle this area and to re-establish agri- 
culture. Trends are toward recovery in 
Poland, but not rapid recovery. 

Eastern Germany, under Russian con- 
trol, is a shambles. Industry is dismantled, 
carried away. Agriculture is in a low state. 
Lowest indications are that diets are as 
low or lower than in Western Germany. 

Czechoslovakia recovered rapidly after 
the war. Russia counted upon the heavy 
industry of this country to help supply 
her needs for machinery, for industrial 
equipment. Czech industry, however, is 


By comparison with Russia and Eastem 
Europe, the countries of Western Europ 
are almost prosperous. In Western Europ, 
there is twice the coal production of the 
East, 50 per cent more steel, four time 
the electric power, vastly greater output 
of consumer goods. 

Yet the two sides are squared off, each 
apparently confident that it can outlast 
the other. 

The East, controlled by Russia, is ob 
vinced that the West of Europe cannot 
always get along without drawing up0l 
Eastern agriculture and raw materials au 
without seeking a market in that ar 
for what later will be surplus manufac 
tured goods. Russia looks forward to the 
time when industry of Western Europ 
will be revived and competing for mat 
kets with U.S. industry. It expects thet 
to be able to buy in quantity and # 
sharply reduced prices the West's indus 
trial products. 

The West, led for the time being 


U.S., is convinced that Russia will hk 
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| forced to give way at some point and to 
) come to agreement that will permit trade 
) to be resumed. Either that, or Russia will 
I be expected to crack internally under the 
| strain of delayed recovery. U.S. policy, as 


pherep 


) outlined by the Policy Planning Staff of 


the Department of State, is closely tied to 
the idea that Russia can crack up. Russia, 


' for her part, is strongly sold on the idea 
that U.S. will be the one that does the 
cracking. 

In Western Europe, individual nations 
are playing with U.S., the potential sup- 
plier of dollars, but are not losing sight 


of Russia. Great Britain is continuing to 
explore the possibilities of trade with Rus- 
sia, Russians are suggesting that Italy 
should open trade negotiations. France is 
not giving up the idea of trade with 
Russia. 

Conclusions being drawn by informed 
oficials, not directly involved in shaping 


| strategy of the “cold war” between U.S. 
> and Russia, are these: 


A “cold war,’ a war waged with gifts 
and loans of dollars, will be won by U.S. 
as long as the dollars hold out. Russia 
lacks the means to provide either herself 
or Western Europe with food and coal and 
industrial equipment required for recov- 
ery. Russia’s own recovery is to be pain- 
fully slow. 

A “hot war,” a fighting war, is not in 
the cards when Russia’s industry is as 
weak as it now is. At least 10 years will 
be required, with no internal upsets to 
slow the process, before Russia can be 
reasonably strong in an industrial way. 
No war is probable in that period. 

Sabotage by Russia of U.S. plans for 
helping Western Europe will not succeed. 
Russia probably is alienating support, not 
gaining support, by her efforts to upset 
U.S. plans. In Germany, U.S. policy will 
be to rebuild industry, oriented toward 
the West. If a revived Germany maintains 
political ties with the West, Russia will 
remain at a permanent disadvantage in 
any test of strength that may come. If 
a revived Germany, however, should 
align with Russia, the United States later 
might get hurt. 

Trade between Eastern Europe and 
Western Europe cannot permanently be 
blocked, either by action of Russia or by 
efforts of U.S. Food and raw materials of 
the East almost inevitably will be ex- 
changed for industrial products of the 
West when industry and agriculture have 
tetumed more nearly to normal. Once 
trade lines change, political lines will be 
influenced. 

The acid test of present U.S. policies 
will come, in the opinion of informed offi- 
cals, when the boom ends, not before, not 
when goods are being given away in quan- 
thes large enough to affect the political 
attitudes of other countries. At this point, 
U.S. is doing the winning. 
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IN RUSSIA, FARM MACHINERY IS SCARCE 
« » - by comparison, Western Europe is almost prosperous 














Strings to European Aid: 
Proposed Control of Funds 


‘World RFC’ With Power to Veto Unsound Projects 
As Basis of Plan Designed to Meet Congress‘s Views 


Expectation that nations 
will be asked to repay us 
in needed raw materials 


New machinery, new methods, new 
ideas are entering into plans for future 
aid to Europe. A “Marshall plan,” if ap- 
proved by Congress, will involve changes 
in the way the United States does busi- 
ness with the outside world. 

Controlled spending and lending, to 
try to make certain that dollars are used 
wisely, is to be insisted upon by Congress. 
Haphazard doling out of U.S. billions 
will not be favored. ’ 

A “world RFC,” in effect, is being pro- 
posed. Opinion, among business leaders as 
well as in Congress, is swinging toward 
the idea of a giant corporation to do the 
job. What is sought is a simple, stream- 
lined type of operation, in which aid to 
Europe will be fast and efficient. 

A policy board of some kind is to be 
at the center of the new machinery. All 
plans being discussed agree on that. The 
board may consist partly of Cabinet mem- 
bers and partly of members of Congress. 
Or it may be a group of men prominent 
in business and world affairs who will 
report to the President and to Congress. 
In any case, the board will make the key 
decisions on the aid-to-Europe program. 





Buying will be done largely through 
private channels, except in the case of 
grain and some other commodities. As a 
project is approved, enough U.S. dollars 
to pay for it will be put in the hands of 
the European nation where it is to be lo- 
cated. Then that nation or its business 
firms will make arrangements directly with 
U S. manufacturers or producers. 

Allocation of materials and equipment 
to projects in the 16 countries taking part 
will be done through export licenses. Thus, 
U.S. can exercise a veto power over proj- 
ects considered unsound. In use of priori- 
ties and attention to timing, work of the 
new agency will resemble that of the old 
War Production Board. 

World Bank operations involving Eu- 
rope will be closely tied in with the 
“Marshall plan.” The 16 European nations 
have proposed that $900,000,000 worth of 
machinery and equipment be financed 
through the Bank. 

Export-Import Bank is being considered 
to supply interim aid to Europe in this 
winter's emergency. Machinery set up for 
it then can be merged with whatever agency 
is created for the long-term program. 

Engineering services of U.S. firms will 
be offered to the European countries taking 
part. In some cases, use of such services 
will be essential to make certain that new 


equipment is understood and operated 


—Phelps Cushing 


TRACTORS FOR EXPORT TO EUROPE 
...@ world ‘RFC’ for fast, efficient aid? 






properly. In all cases, these Services ¢y : 
be a means of helping Europe attain J; 
production standards. 
Guidance of the program will be jj) 
rect rather than direct. The Europea 
countries are sensitive to outside dictatj ct 
and U.S. wants to avoid offending the 
and to give no basis for Russian charm 
of “imperialism.” Nevertheless, countri ; 
asking for U.S. guidance and engineering 
services may find that the way is smoot}p 
for approval of their projects. 

Checkup on what is done will be px 
vided in a variety of ways. Handling off 
funds at the U.S. end will be subject ; 
audit by the General Accounting Offic 
The board or corporation in charge of th 
program will insist on evidence from {hyp 
borrowing countries that the money haf 
been spent for the purposes approved. [i 
addition, Congress may want to send it 
own committee or committees to Europ 
for a look around. 

Altogether, the aid will le 
much more closely controlled than was tl 
British loan, under which the U-S, lef 
spending of the money entirely to the 
British Government. 

At the European end, further contr) 
machinery will be created, if U.S. ides 
prevail. In that event, a “combined board’ 
representing all of the 16 countries takin 
part will have the job of screening tle 
requests for funds. Only those approve 
would be passed along to the United State 
Such a board can supply the integration ¢ 
Western Europe’s economy that the receit 
Paris conference failed to recommend. Als 
if Western Germany penne a member 
of the European board, the U.S., throw 
its occupation role, can take a toa hat 
in the new European planning. 

Repayment of at least part of the§ 
funds advanced by the U.S. will be ir 
sisted upon. A plan gaining ground in Co 
gress provides for payments in the form oi 

that can be stockpiled. On 
is that, in return for goods thi 
country supplies under the “Marshal 
plan,” $300,000,000 of materials ” stock: 
piling could be accepted by the U.S. ever 









program 


materials 
estimate 


year for 

Machinery and equipment sent to fu 
rope may be financed by ordinary credi 
however. Much of the food to be shippe! 
may have to be an outright gift. 

The big question mark is the amou! 
of aid Congress will approve. If the tela 
is a substantial part of the $12,000,000," 
requested by Europe for the first year, the 
control setup will have to be rather elab 
orate. But, if Congress votes little mor 
than enough money to keep Western Bu- 
rope from starving or freezing, existill 
agencies may be able to handle the jol 
Best guess now is that Congress wil be 
moderate, but will supply funds for some 
capital equipment, in addition to desper- 
ately needed food and fuel. 


25 years. 
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1. Blanc Fixe 


3. Pop Test 








C) Material used as filler in paper 
() Fixative used in etching 
C Pulp bleach 





C Strength test for paper 
- Analysis of bleach liquor 
| — Test for purity of pulp 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Format 


C] Fiber distribution in paper 
C Special kind of press make-ready 


Cj General appearance of a printed piece 


4.M 





C) Half an en 





ANSWERS 


] Blanc Fixe is material used as 

filler in paper. Filler and surfac- 
ing materials used in Levelcoat* 
printing papers are required to pass 
strict tests of purity and whiteness. 
That’s one reason Levelcoat is 
brighter consistently. 


2? Format is the general appearance 

of a printed piece — its size, style, 
and shape. Even with the most dis- 
tinctive format, fine printing achieves 
its full effect only on fine paper. And 
for pieces which deserve fine paper, 
specify a grade of Levelcoat. 


3 Pop Test is a strength test for 
paper. In perfecting Levelcoat 
printing paper some 700 checks and 
instrumentation procedures may 
play a part. No wonder, then, that 
with printers who are perfectionists 
themselves, this excellent paper is 
so popular. 


4 Mis the Roman symbol for 1000. 
Check 1000 sheets of Levelcoat 
on the press. Or 10,000. Or 100,000. 
You'll find them uniform in texture, 
in smoothness, in strength. And in 
printed results which say indisput- 
ably, “This is Levelcoat!” 


[1 Roman symbol for 1000 
(CO Fourth letter in the printer’s alphabet 
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PRINTING 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


* TRADEMARK 
TT. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


PAPERS 














Clark 
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CORPORATION 


1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING —1947 
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CHANCES FOR MORE INFLATION 


Food-Cost Rise and Wage-Demand Plans as Invitation to 3d Round 


Completion of second cycle 
‘as pay and price increases 
| force freight rates upward 


A rise in freight rates completes the 


> scond turn of the inflation spiral. Rail- 
' wads are at the end of the line in the 
> succession of wages and price increases 
’ that has marked this postwar period. A 
| third upward twirl in wages and prices 


would find the railroads bringing up the 
rear again. 

The way inflation operates is shown 
by the factors that persuaded the Inter- 


> state Commerce Commission to grant a 10 
| per cent emergency increase in freight 


rates for most commodities. 

Wage increases started the spiral 
whirling when the 1946 strike settlements 
set the pattern for an 18 per cent boost 
in hourly wage rates. That raised the cost 
of producing coal and oil and steel and 


' automobiles and almost everything else 


that the country uses. And, at the same 
time, it increased the demand of workers 
for goods. 

Prices responded to the pressure of 
higher costs and higher demand. After 
Government price controls were ended, the 
rise in prices outstripped the rise in wages. 
Through most of 1946, however, take-home 
pay increased at a faster rate than prices 
rose. 

Railroads were caught in the spiral. 


2 They had to pay higher wages to the 


men who ran the trains. They were 
charged more for the coal and oil needed 
to operate. They had to pay more for 
ties and rails to maintain their lines and 
for freight cars and locomotives to improve 
them. 

And they couldn’t raise their own 
charges without permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Com- 
mission granted some relief last January, 
when a 17 per cent rate increase was al- 
lowed, to take effect July 1. 

The second turn in the inflation spiral 
began before the higher freight charges 
could go into effect. This time, prices were 
in the lead. There was a jump of 12 points 
in the wholesale commodity price index 
from the fourth quarter of 1946 to the 
cond quarter of 1947. By the time 
higher freight rates could be charged, 
wholesale prices had reached 192 per cent 
of the 1989 level. 

_ At this point, the second round of wage 
imereases became effective. The pattern 
for this turn in wages was an increase of 
I? cents an hour, amounting to around 10 
per cent. Then came the coal settlement, 
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LOADING FREIGHT CARS 
... railroads were at the end of the line 


with a wage increase that amounted to 45 
cents an hour. 

That settlement sent prices up another 
notch. Coal prices jumped immediately. 
That raised the cost of producing steel, 
and steel prices advanced. Costs of every 
user of steel then went up, and so did the 
prices of most steel products. Automobile 
prices were raised generally just a few 
months after one of the major producers 
had announced a decrease. This firm raised 
prices, too. 

Finally, railroad workers came in for 
their second round of wage increases. 

Freight rates again proved inadequate 
to cover operating costs and yield enough 
profit to attract new investments and 
provide for maintenance. Railroads ap- 
pealed to the ICC for a permanent freight- 
rate increase of 38 per cent for Eastern 
roads and 28 per cent for Southern and 
Western roads. They also asked—and got 
—the 10 per cent emergency increase. 

The railroad case for higher rates is 
based on the prospect of losses next year 
even though freight and passenger traffic 
are at record levels. The railroads esti- 
mated that operating costs are up by 
$750,000,000 a year, while revenues are up 
only $400,000,000. That would be enough 
to erase profits. A further threat comes 
from railroad labor, whose demands are 
estimated by the lines to add another 
$1,000,000,000 a year to rail costs. 

With railroads caught between rising 
costs and fixed prices, the ICC decided 
that an emergency rate increase was justi- 


fied and implied that a permanent one 
would be allowed. The Commission found 
that the need of railroads for larger reve- 
nue outweighed the chance that a rate 
increase itself might give the price spiral 
another twirl. 

One responsibility of the ICC is to see 
that freight rates are high enough to keep 
railroads in healthy financial condition, so 
that they can maintain and improve their 
lines. Present costs and revenues were 
found to be injuring railroad financial 
structures. 

The stage is set, however, for a third 
round of inflation. Food prices are being 
pushed up by domestic demand and for- 
eign buying of grains. That makes workers 
restive over rising costs of living. Union 
leaders, as a result, are preparing to ask 
for a third wage increase since 1945. 

If a third wage raise comes, the same 
chain of events is to be expected. Higher 
wages will add to industry’s cost of pro- 
duction. Industry will raise the price 
marks on its goods. Since everyone’s price 
is someone else’s cost, the general price lev- 
el would be higher. Railroads again would 
be caught. They would have to ask for 
another rate increase in 1948 to offset 
still higher costs. 

This process of rising wages, rising 
prices, rising costs and rising freight rates 
will continue until inflation spends itself. 
On a declining spiral, however, the same 
lag can be expected in adjusting rates to 
costs. Then, railroad earnings might in- 
crease. 
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Strategy of ‘Stop Dewey’ Coalition 


Rising Support for ‘Favorite Sons’ Who Can Deadlock Convention 


Effect of joint appearances 
by Messrs. Taft and Stassen 
in drawing forces together 


The lines are beginning to harden for 
the great Republican battle over the 1948 
presidential nomination. Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey still is out in front. But signs 
of a coalition of opposing forces now are 
becoming clearly evident. A definite “stop 
Dewey” movement is developing. 

The joint appearances of Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, of Ohio, and former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, in Iowa 
and Ohio, are giving impetus to the cam- 
paign. In spite of their denials that politi- 
cal significance is to be attached to their 
dual speechmaking, the effect is to draw 
their supporters closer together all down 
the line. Also, the coalition against Mr. 
Dewey is tightening with the aid of fa- 
vorite-son candidacies. 

The “stop Dewey” coalition is being 
formed behind the scenes and at the lower 
levels of the party. It is growing out of 
the wish of every supporter of any other 
candidate to have his man win. The con- 
test is keen. Republicans already are call- 
ing 1948 their year of victory. 

But whatever chance Senator Taft, Mr. 
Stassen or any other candidate has of win- 
ning the nomination depends first upon 
stopping Governor Dewey. He not only 
is out in front in the public-opinion polls, 
but apparently is fairly certain of having 
the biggest single block of delegates when 
the convention opens in Philadelphia. 

This fact is stiffening the lines against 
Governor Dewey. Both Senator Taft and 
Mr. Stassen, now busy working out their 
own separate campaigns for the nomina- 
tion, realize this. So does every other man 
who aspires to win the nomination through 
a deadlocked convention and a compro- 
mise. Many a favorite son is looking 
toward the convention with desire in his 
heart, hoping for a lucky accident. 

The interests of all of these join when 
it comes to the question of keeping Mr. 
Dewey away from the nomination. If Mr. 
Dewey. wins, they all lose. On this question, 
Senator Taft and Mr. Stassen think 
exactly alike, however far apart they might 
be on questions of party doctrine. 

Thus, no matter how serious and honest 
may be the disavowals of any coalition on 
the part of Republican leaders to stop 
Mr. Dewey, the word is spreading down 
through the ranks of all of those who 
favor other candidates that this is the 
first task. 
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Taft-Stassen ticket? The supporters 
of Senator Taft and of Mr. Stassen began 
to draw closer together all down the line 
after the two men appeared together at 
a meeting in Des Moines and arrange- 
ments were made for a second joint appear- 
ance this week at Columbus, Ohio. Imme- 
diately, too, there arose talk about a 
Taft-Stassen ticket for 1948. 

Both men said no political significance 
should be attached to the fact that they 
appeared together and spoke from the 
same platform to the same crowd. Mr. 
Stassen said it meant simply that the 
crowd was willing to hear them and that 
they were willing to discuss the issues. 
Mr. Taft said the Des Moines joint appear- 
ance was largely an accident. But the 
Senator was consulted before Mr. Stassen 
was invited to the Columbus meeting— 
and Mr. Stassen talked with Mr. Taft 
before he accepted. 

The Des Moines meeting made it clear 
that a mutual liking and respect lies be- 
tween Senator Taft and Mr. Stassen. Mr. 
Stassen said his own views appeared to be 
more liberal than those of Senator Taft, 
but that he was proud to share the same 
platform with him. Senator Taft said he 
saw no difference in principle between his 
own speech and that of Mr. Stassen. 

Fight to finish. The mutual respect 
and liking of Senator Taft and Mr. Stas- 
sen does not mean that they will not travel 
their separate roads to convention, each 
fighting his own battles. If, as seems likely, 
Mr. Taft attempts the race, their forces 


may join to stave off a Dewey victon 
But Mr. Stassen is not yielding to Senaty 


Taft his wishes for the top spot on thi 


ticket. 


Those most capable of judging say thi 
no first-ballot nomination is to be expec. 
ed. The thought is that Governor Dewete 


will poll the largest number of votes q 


the first ballot, but will fall short of 
majority. The other votes will be spreaif 
among Senator Taft, Mr. Stassen and :f 


host of favorite-son candidates. Eyer 
favorite-son ‘candidate in the field trim: 
down the chances of a Dewey nominatio; 

On the second ballot, the favorite-sy 
candidates will begin dropping out. Unles 
Mr. Dewey can draw them into hi 
camp in the early ballots, the lines wil 
stiffen against him. A deadlock might 
easily develop, with Mr. Taft holding th 
biggest pool of delegates in opposition t 
Mr. Dewey. Unless one of them yields t 
the other—which is not likely—Mr. Sta. 
sen or another compromise candidate 
such as General of the Army Dwight D 


Eisenhower or Senator Arthur H. Va-§ 


denberg of Michigan, might be chosen. 

The technique of the “stop Dewey 
campaign is simple and fits into a time 
tested pattern. In many States, such a 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan 
Massachusetts, Indiana, and _ elsewhere, 
the Governor, a Senator or a Hous 
member is being given the vote of th 
delegation in the convention. 

This holds the vote of these States away 
from the front-running candidate in the 




































NEW YORK‘'S GOVERNOR DEWEY 
A repetition of 1944? 
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first ballots and forestalls an early nomina- 
tion. It strengthens the position of Senator 
Taft and Mr. Stassen, who are foremost 
opponents of Mr. Dewey. 

The best that Mr. Dewey can hope for 
from these States is a second-choice sup- 
port, after the favorite sons drop out of the 
running. But, if the “stop Dewey” move- 
ment is to work, this second-choice support 
must go to someone other than Mr. Dewey. 
This means that there must be close plan- 
ning behind the scenes at the convention. 
Otherwise, the strategy will not work. If 
it deadlocks the convention, as it did in 
1920, anyone can win, as did Warren G. 
Harding. 

A survey of the changing situation in- 
dicates the manner in which the lines are 
hardening for the battle inside the party. 
As they stand today, the candidates look 
like this: 

Governor Dewey is still out in front, 
but losing ground. It is this fact that is 
causing him to break his silence on public 
questions. Political observers who have 
made country-wide surveys say they find 
now nothing like the ground swell of 
sentiment that gave Mr. Dewey a first- 
ballot nontination at Chicago in 1944. 

It was their mutual dislike of the Dewey 
silence on many public questions that 
drew Senator Taft and Mr. Stassen closer 
together. Where Mr. Dewey kept silent on 
the Taft-Hartley bill, and other matters of 
controversy, Mr. Stassen spoke out. Re- 
publican leaders in Congress did not like 
Mr. Dewey’s silence. They took their re- 
sentment home with them, and their mood 
is having an effect upon delegates. 

Senator Taft is well liked by old-line 
Republicans, but he came back from the 
West saying he had no delegates. Top- 
fight Republicans still are not convinced 
that Senator Taft can win votes by his 


campaign tactics. They say he lacks color. 

But some reporters who traveled with 
him, and who did not like him when they 
started out, came back with a grudging 
respect for him. They liked the way in 
which he walked up to every question and 
spoke his mind, even if they did not like 
what he said. They say he won friends by 
his frankness. 

The Taft block of delegates is likely to 
be the second largest in the convention. 
The Senator will have the vote of Ohio, 
several Southern States, and some support 
from the West. 

Mr. Stassen’s stock is rising. Important 
Eastern Republicans are giving him a re- 
appraisal. He is strong among young Re- 
publicans. He has a large following among 
veterans, backed by his own war-service 
record. He is assured of the delegation 
from Minnesota and has _ considerable 
strength in Iowa. He is going to campaign 
in the primaries in Wisconsin and else- 
where. In several States, Mr. Stassen is 
falling heir to remnants of the following 
of the late Wendell Willkie. 

The chances of a Stassen nomination 
are not too good. They rest upon the 
question of whether the convention would 
turn to him as a compromise candidate if 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Dewey killed each 
other off. He might wind up as a vice- 
presidential nominee, but has said he 
would not take such a nomination on a 
Dewey ticket. 

Senator Vandenberg is the No. 1 dark- 
horse candidate. If the convention goes 
into a Dewey-Taft deadlock, he stands 
closer to the nomination than anyone else. 
He has led in foreign-policy making, has 
not been too much embroiled in domestic 
disputes. He is friendly with all candidates 
and all factions in the party. 

Only his age and his health stand in the 
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—Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


THREE MEN ON A DARK HORSE 


way of the Michigan Senator. He is 63, 
and, after a long period of strenuous work 
in international conferences, had to go to 
a hospital for a rest. Of five Presidents 
who were 63 or more when inaugurated, 
three died in office. The five were Andrew 
Jackson (second term), William Henry 
Harrison, Zachary Taylor, James Buchan- 
an and Franklin D. Roosevelt (fourth 
term). Only Jackson and Buchanan sur- 
vived. But President Truman is only 47 
days younger than Mr. Vandenberg. 

General Eisenhower is another poten- 
tial dark horse. Friends are promoting his 
candidacy. But the Republican Party 
chieftains are set against giving the nomi- 
nation to an outsider. They want it to go 
to a man who has served in the party 
ranks. They would prefer Senator Vanden- 
berg to the General, would take the Gen- 
eral only if they thought they were in 
grave danger of losing the election. 

The General is in a position similar to 
that in which Herbert Hoover found him- 
self in 1920. There was a public clamor for 
his nomination, but no one was sure which 
party he belonged to. It was eight years 
before he was nominated. 

General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur fits into the same class with General 
Eisenhower. Party chieftains are more 
certain of General MacArthur’s Repub- 
licanism than of General Eisenhower’s, 
but they would rather have a politician 
than a general. 

Favorite sons hold the key to the “stop 
Dewey” movement. They will take into 
the convention enough delegates to keep 
nomination from the New York Gover- 
nor. They can turn the prize to Senator 
Taft. Or, if they hold out long enough, 
they can force a deadlock that might give 
it to Mr. Stassen, Senator Vandenberg, 
Governor Earl Warren of California, a 
general, or someone not now on the list. 
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Advantages some groups 
gain by willingness to file 
anti-Communist affidavits 


The Taft-Hartley law finally is to have 
a chance to function as Congress intended 
it should. The National Labor Relations 
Board, in ruling that officers of the AFL 
and CIO are not required to disavow 
Communist affiliation, removes a major 
barrier to operation of the law. From this 
ruling, the following results are to flow: 

NLRB is free to act on a backlog of 
3,800 cases. Action on these cases was held 
up until the Communist issue was settled. 
The Board now can clarify rights of em- 
ployers and workers under the new law. 
These decisions, in turn, will be tested in 
court. 

Bargaining elections will be open to 
any union that meets the requirements of 
the law. Officers of most AFL unions and 
of many unions in the CIO will file affida- 
vits swearing that they have no Commu- 
nist allegiance, and by so doing will per- 
mit their unions to take cases to NLRB. 
Left-wing union leaders will be under 
pressure from their members to file the 
affidavits. 

The movement to end the boycott of the 
Board is expected to snowball, as unions 
using the Board gain advantages over 
those that do not. 

Congress will be asked to amend the 
new law to force officers of the AFL and 
CIO to file the non-Communist affidavits. 
Such a proposal may not get far, how- 
ever, since a majority of Congressmen 
appear to agree with NLRB’s decision. 


Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat. 


BREAKDOWN OF NLRB BOYCOTT? 


Union Tendencies to Qualify for Elections and Other Board Actions 


UAW’S THOMAS AND REUTHER 
. +. a warm political fight got warmer 


This decision overruled Robert N. Den- 
ham, NLRB’s General Counsel, who had 
held that no AFL or CIO unions could use 
the Board until top officers of these organi- 
zations had filed anti-Communist afh- 
davits. 

Charges against employers now can 
be filed with NLRB by any union that 
qualifies under the Act. Unions can bring 
the same sort of accusations against man- 
agement that they could under the old 
Wagner Act. Mr. Denham has final author- 
ity to decide what complaints will be is- 
sued against employers or unions. How- 


ever, he decided to apply the same rule 
on affidavits in this type of case as was 
ordered by the Board in election cases. 
This opened the door to AFL and CI0 
unions on complaint cases as well as elec- 
tions. 

National unions now must make their 
own decisions on filing affidavits. Before 
a local union of the CIO Auto Workers, for 
example, can take a case to NLRB, the 
local’s officers and the officers of the 
national UAW must sign the anti-Com- 
munist affidavits. Also, both the local and 
national union involved must file financial 
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NLRB MEMBERS: MURDOCK, HOUSTON, HERZOG, REYNOLDS, GRAY 
. « . Now free to act on backlog of 3,800 cases 
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Up to now oxygen has cost about $75.00 a ton.* 
Dresser Industries is engineering and equipping 
plants to produce oxygen at $5.00 a ton. Even less 
for larger plants.That’s 95% pure. Or 99.5% pure! 

Through Stacey-Dresser Engineering, Dresser 
Industries lays out the brains, but through six 





BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa we 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
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INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 


pumps, and the numerous less spectacular com- 
ponents. For years many of these have been 
standard products of Dresser members. 

What would you like to know about high purity 
oxygen—fantastically cheap? Dresser Industries. 
Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


*Ton O2=24,000 cu. ft. standard conditions. 
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Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
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j ¢ ® PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
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Simple—your secretary or office boy 
can operate it. No special training 
required. 

Versatile—letters, post cards, forms, 
folders .. . variety of shapes, sizes, 
colors ... at lower cost for long or 
short runs. 


Fast—always ready for use. Little 

. . ~ re 
preparation time. No extensive 
daily “cleanup” needed. 







MODEL 91 


Electrically driven or hand- 
operated models. Complete 
line now available. Call the 
Mimeograph distributor in 
your city for a demonstration. } 
MODEL 92 





<> The Mimeograph 


[L_\ brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Oflice. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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reports. This’ means that, in some unions, 
certain locals will be denied access to the 
Labor Board because national officers fai] 
to meet the law’s requirements. 
Secession may be the answer for right. 
wing locals that want to qualify at NLRB 
but are blocked by their leftist national 
leaders. They may be able to transfer to 
other national unions that are using the 
Board. Or they can go independent, with. 
out affiliation with any national group. 
AFL unions for the most part will quali- 
fy NLRB action. Craft unions in the 
building and metal-working trades are giy. 
en more leeway by the new law in forming 
units in plants where the CIO now repre. 
sents workers. Employers then will have to 
deal with several unions of different crafts 
instead of a plant-wide organization. 
CIO unions are divided on the boycott 
issue. Left-wingers prefer to continue to 
ignore NLRB as long as possible. Some 
right-wing unions that joined the original 
CIO strategy to boycott NLRB admit they 





——— 
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MINERS‘ LEWIS 
... no affidavit 


cannot hold that line in the face of an AFL 
decision to utilize the Board. The CI0 
fears AFL raids through NLRB elections. 

Left-wing leaders in some CIO affiliates 
may duck the issue for a while. One trick 
under consideration is to have known Con- 
munists give up jobs as officers but take 
other positions of power in the union that 
will not require the filing of affidavits. 

Independent unions will lose certain ad- 
vantages they held while AFL and CI0 
were staying away from NLRB. The inde- 
pendents then were the only unions able 
to get elections or file charges against 
employers. 

“Federal” locals continued to raise the 
affidavit issue for AFL’s convention at 
San Francisco even after NLRB cleared 
the way for national unions to use the 
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Board. These federal locals have about 
300,000 members and are directly chartered 
by the Federation. Their only national 
oficers are AFL officials. This is inter- 
preted by the unions to mean that AFL’s 
officers must sign affidavits before these 
locals are eligible to use NLRB. The AFL 
executive council proposed that the title 
of vice president be taken away from 
council members, ending the veto power 
of Vice President John L. Lewis, who re- 


| fused to sign. The issue of the federal 


locals, however, was a relatively minor 
one after the big unions had gained access 
to the Labor Board. 

Industry by industry, here is how 
some of the big unions can be expected to 


proceed, now that they can us: NLRB: 


Coal. Mr. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers can continue to boycott NLRB 
for some time. However, he cannot keep 
his union-shop contracts in the coal 
fields after next July without submitting 
the issue to an NLRB election. His deci- 


TEAMSTERS’ TOBIN 
+» - NO secession 


sion to ignore the Board may play into 
the hands of AFL and CIO chemical 
unions in another field. Mr. Lewis’s Dis- 
trict 50 has been competing with them in 
chemical plants, but no longer can use 
NI RB's election machinery. 

Steel. CIO Steelworkers have mainte- 
hance-of-membership contracts in this in- 
dustry that run into 1949. They can afford 
to continue a boycott of NLRB for some 
time. 

Autos. A warm political fight inside the 
CIO Auto Workers is intensified because of 
the NLRB issue. UAW President Walter 
Reuther and his political foe, Vice Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas, both originally sup- 
ported the CIO policy of boycotting 
NLRB. However, some of Mr. Reuther’s 
faction recently protested that UAW would 
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“A good day's work for a fair days pay*® 


Take advantage of the famous labor-management relations. 


skilled craftsmanship that turns out 
‘Scababaateaalaceareis The Bay State also offers you 


. li duct ith f- 
pe Geeay Pear er eee the benefit of research facilities 


saving efficiency year after year : 
g yy y which are unequalled anywhere in 


in Massachusetts. Avail yourself of 
Y the-world and a mass market far 


the cooperative, common-sense 
greater than you may have real- 
ized. In 1946 over 40% of all U. S. 


retail sales and over 70% of all 


attitude of Massachusetts labor in 
which “a fair day's work for a fair 


day's pay” is as deeply ingrained Canadian retail sales were made 


as its pride of workmanship. within a 500-mile radius 





Despite wartime unrest and 


wage disputes from 1939-1946, Many other facts and figures that may 
fewer man-days were fost per show you the way fo business expansion in 
tained in a 50-page 


M S. a4. are ¢ 
illustrated book. Write for it. Massachusetts 
any of the ten leading industrial Development 
States...a tribute tolabor’s “let's 99d Industrial 
Commission, S- 
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Only. MASSACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 


iy — 1. SKILLED COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
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COMPETITIVE RACE 


Tone up your production machine for the competitive 
race, and let Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories 
provide the added horsepower that will keep you out in 
front. With Towmotor maintaining a scheduled flow of 
materials between every phase of operation, your produc- 
tion machine will function smoothly and swiftly . . . you'll 
get maximum output at minimum cost. There’s a Pocket 
Catalog that lists the complete line of Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Accessories . .. send for your copy today. Tow- 
motor Corporation, Division 3, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRANE ARM ¢ RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING PROCESSING STORAGE °* DISTRIBUTION 
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lose many of its agreements unless it coylj 
enter NLRB elections. Mr. Thomas egg. 
tinued to favor the boycott. 

Textiles. Both the AFL and CIO text, 
unions are preparing to take cases ty 
NLRB. They need the Board in connectig 
with their rival Southern organizing drives 

Trucking. AFL Teamsters found NLRB 
so important to them that their president, 
Daniel J. Tobin, threatened to pull out o 
the AFL if necessary to qualify for Board 
action. Mr. Tobin attacked Mr. Lewis; 
stratecy of refusing tu sign the affidavits 

Lumber. CIO Woodworkers voted tp 
qualify tor NLRB. Two union officers ye. 
fusing to sign affidavits had to resign, 

Clothing. Both AFL and CIO unions ip 
most branches are expected to meet the 
law’s requirements. An exception is the 
CIO Fur and Leather Workers, headed by 
an admitted Communist, Ben Gold. 

Electrical equipment. This may be a 
testing ground of the boycott issue. The 
AFL Electrical Workers want to use the 
NLRB election machinery against the Cl0 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
The CIO union is leftist in leadership and 
originally took a strong position against 
ever going to NLRB under the new law, 

Rubber. The CIO United Rubber Work. 
ers can be expected to use NLRB. A recent 
convention authorized officials to drop the 
boycott policy if the top CIO strategy 
changed. 

The above are some of the larger in- 
dustries where union strategy is fairly 
clear. Still other unions also will decide 
to qualify for NLRB action. 

A change in tactics can be expected 
in some unions, however, on the matter 
of filing charges against employers. A 
number of unions have signed contracts 
that bind the union as well as the employer 
to refrain from taking cases to the Labor 
Board. These were designed to “protect” 
the unions against the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but employers will find unions less hasty 
in taking complaints to the Board. 





es 


IMPACT OF CHARGES 
UNDER TAFT LAW 


The nation’s new labor code, as col 
tained in the Taft-Hartley Act, is gradu- 
ally affecting the daily relations of em- 
ployers and unions. This is the way the 
new code is working out: 

Injunctions are being sought by the 
National Labor Relations Board when 
employers complain of illegal strikes or 
secondary boycotts. 

Damage suits, or the threat of a sult, 
on occasion will stop picketing. The hat 
industry in New York City proved this 
when its threat of a suit halted a boycott 
by AFL Teamsters. 

Employers are not rushing cases into 
NLRB. In the first six weeks of the Act, 
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only 10 per cent of the charges received 
at the Board's offices came from employers. 
About 400 charges were filed, accusing 
employers or unions of violating provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Thirty-four of 
gainst unions were filed by 
employers, while employer associations 


S brought eight other cases. In 24 of these 


cases, boycotts and strikes against NLRB 
certifications are charged. Five cases in- 
yolve jurisdictional disputes. Thirteen in- 


clude other violations. 


Individual workers are filing most of 
harges at NLRB. They submitted 327 


against employers and 28 against unions. 
Many of these workers filed charges where 
their own unions were ineligible to use 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BALL 
Satisfied 


NLRB facilities. Most of the workers in- 
volved belonged to CIO unions. 

Union complaints against employers 
were filed with the Board even when AFL 


and CIO unions were barred from using the 


Board. AFL affiliates filed 11 charges, CIO 
unions, 4, and independent unions, 12. One 
independent union also filed a charge 
against a rival union. 

Ouster of unions from plants is being 
sought by groups of workers taking ad- 
vantage of their new privilege under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. So far, workers have 
filed 58 petitions seeking NLRB polls to 
determine if a majority in the shop still 
want to be represented by the union hold- 
ing the contract. These decertification peti- 
tions represented about one quarter of the 
24 election requests received by NLRB in 
the first six weeks. A total of 102 requests 
sought bargaining elections. They came 
chiefly from AFL unions and the independ- 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
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This is Me Time 7 Gamble 


with your receivables 


Sound business judgment tells you that 
your accounts receivable are important 
assets at all times. . . subject to risk at all 
times. . . should be protected at all times. 
Today credit losses are climbing and no 
one knows how far this trend will go. Ji’s 
time to watch your receivables. 

Look at your own statement. A large per- 
centage of your working capital is repre- 
sented by your accounts receivable. This 
is not the time to gamble. This is the time 
to be sure that your working capital is 
protected . . . that no jump in credit losses 
would wipe out your profits. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 
150 lines of business today carry American 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 
your customers cant 


Credit Insurance . . . which GUARAN- 
TEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can’t. 


Send for facts on credit loss control. 
Knowing the facts about American Credit 
Insurance and Credit Loss Control may 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss for your business . . . in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. 
Write today for full information. American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


($4 Yoan) 

AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY | 

COMPANY 
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ent Machinists. Employers filed 35 reques, [/ — 
for bargaining elections among their wor. 
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ers. of 

Union-shop elections are coming jy 
slowly. The election petitions included only te 
nine asking for membership polls on the is be 
sue of a union shop. Eight came from th ha 
Machinists, the other from another jp. the 
dependent group. den 


Wildcat strikes appear to be declining 
Detroit, for example, reports that it ha a” 
had less strike trouble this year than jy) — 






any year since 1942. Fear of damage suits = 
under the Taft-Hartley Act may hay be 
something to do with this record. T 

Jurisdictional strikes also seem to k . 


fewer. The AFL Building Trades Depart. 





639,000 


ment, for example, is striving to settle 
jurisdictional disputes through its own 
machinery. It wants to keep NLRB from 
getting injunctions under the Act. 

All in all, the law is functioning smooth- 
ly, in the opinion of Senator Joseph H. C 
Ball (Rep.) , of Minnesota. Mr. Ball head AFI 
the Joint Congressional Committee that : 
has been meeting with various agencit the] 
functioning under the law. He indicated aff 
general satisfaction with the way the lav 
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HOW UNIONS GREW f— A 
chec 

FROM 1937 TO NOW & kz 
hati 

Workers organized into unions now add finan 
up to more than 16,000,000, according 1 ever 
claims of the unions themselves. This § refle 
more than double the number claimed i wis 
1937, the year the Wagner Act really be the 
gan to function. save 


The big question mark now in the minds dah 
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of union leaders, as they tally their totals 
for annual reports to members, is whether 
this growth will continue or be retarded 
under the restrictions on unions that 
have been laid down by Congress in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. There is no evi- 
dence up to now to indicate that there 
will be any slackening in the rate of 
growth, as long as jobs remain plenti- 
ful. A depression, if it comes, can do 
more to cut the membership of unions 
than any other single factor. 

The chart tells the story of union 
sowth since 1937. That was the year 
when a group of unions broke away from 
the AFL and formed the CIO. It was also 


the year when the Supreme Court upheld 
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the National Labor Relations Board in its 
interpretation of the Act and cleared the 
way for unions to organize freely without 
employer interference. 

Current gains are claimed by both 
AFL and CIO. The AFL’s annual report 
shows that per capita taxes were paid to 
the Federation on 7,577,000 members by its 
affiliates, as of August 31. This is 426,000 
more members than were in 1946. A CIO 
official reports an increase of 800,000 in 
CIO’s membership in the last year. 

Accuracy of these claims is hard to 
check. The CIO never has disclosed the 
swe of per capita payments made to the 
tational organization. AFL issues annual 
financial reports giving these figures. How- 
ever, the AFL per capita figures may not 
reflect the exact memberships, since some 
unions may overpay to get more votes at 
the annual convention, or underpay to 
save money. The independent unions’ 

for the most part are based on 
statements of their officers. 
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WAX YOUR FLOORS 


Electrically ... AND SAVE! 


Waxing floors electrically —The Finnell Hot Wax Process 
—is much more than a time-saving method of applying 
solid wax. Hot waxing affords greater penetration — 
allows the wax to flow into the pores of the floor—and 

thoroughly utilizes the wax solids. Hot waxing with 
Finnell-Kote, whose genuine wax content is three to four 
times greater than average wax, produces a finish unique 
in wearing and protective qualities, and hence is more 
economical on a year-to-year cost basis. 





Finnell-Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser 
attached to a Finnell machine. The melted wax is fed 
to the floor through the center of the brush ring, and is 
uniformly and rapidly spread by the revolving brushes. 
Sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes to a beautiful, 
non-skid finish that actually seals out dirt and grime. 
Finnell-Kote is specially processed for heavy traffic 
areas...contains genuine Carnauba. Can be used on 
all types. of flooring except rubber and asphalt tile. 


Finnell makes a complete line of Waxes, Water Emul- 
sion as well as Spirit Waxes . . . also a full line of 
Cleansers and Sealers . . . and Floor- Maintenance 
Machines and Accessories for every type of floor care. 






For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3710 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


THE Fennell 
HOT WAX PROCESS 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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sr IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It’s not too late to make peace with Russia. 

It’s not too late to try to accomplish by direct bi- 
lateral diplomacy what we have failed to accomplish 
by multilateral diplomacy. 

It’s not too late to review our own record of rela- 
tions with Russia and to admit wrong where we have 
made mistakes, just as it is not too late to draw the 
attention of the Russian Government to similar errors 
on its part. 

“But,” say the Department of State officials, “we 
have done all we could do. We have tried to do busi- 
ness with Russia. You can’t appease Russia. They will 
misunderstand us.” 

The same answer is given by many observing 
Americans who have read merely what has been 
printed in the press as the official view. This is, how- 
ever, the inevitable result of government-influenced 
thinking. Though we dislike the comparison with 
some of the conditions behind the “iron curtain,” the 
truth is we read as a rule only one side of an inter- 
national controversy—our Government’s side. The 
highly polished statements of governmental depart- 
ments, the use of idealistic phrases and the precon- 
ceived impression that democracy is perfect and any- 
thing a democracy says is perfect runs all through our 
thinking. 

European governments of the authoritarian type in- 
fluence the thinking of their peoples by a controlled 
press and censorship. We influence ours by limiting 
the amount of information available to the people 
and resting our case on the published facts and “of- 
ficial view.” It is almost as easy to influence public 
opinion that way as by a controlled press. 

Critics are usually silenced by the sneers of those 
who say criticism gives “comfort to the enemy.” That 
method worked inside Germany. It works inside 
America, too. 

Open the records: If the people of the United 
States could read every note and memorandum ex- 
changed between the Russian Government and our 
Government or its representatives since V-J Day, if 
we could read the minutes of all the meetings of our 
spokesmen and Russian spokesmen, we would be able 


to judge for ourselves the extent to which American 
diplomacy has asserted American ideals and the ex. 
tent to which it has allowed itself to become ep. 
tangled in the materialistic interests and claims of 
European powers wholly sympathetic with our pur. 
poses in the world but not by any means as disinter. 
ested. 

To be concrete, every important conference with 
the Russians since the war has had a British or 
French angle. This is natural. We look upon France 
and Britain as sister democracies and we want to pro- 
tect their interests. But, in doing so, we assume re- 
sponsibility for all the intricate relationships of Great 
Britain in the Near East. 

Adjustment to today’s facts: World War II, we 
must admit, did change the balance of power. Let us 
recognize this and adjust ourselves to it and be gov- 
erned less by our fears and our military obsessions. 
Let us, therefore, reach a tentative over-all settlement 
directly with Russia on all European issues and then 
take them to Britain and France and see what revi- 
sions are really necessary. 

But, it is contended, the European situation has de- 
teriorated to a point where Russia is encroaching in 
the Near East and it is too late to do anything direct 
with Russia. Is it? 

Every one of our officials, when asked what the al- 
ternative is, insists there is not to be war—at least “not 
for a few years.” This is a tacit admission that our De- 
partment of State has no policy except to await the 
inevitable and hope against hope that Russia will be 
intimidated into a course of cooperation with us. 

The principal planners of the Department of State 
have handed Secretary Marshall a policy that looks 
for the “containment” of Russia within the “iron cur- 
tain” by economic power. The planners expect Rus- 
sia eventually to weaken from the inside. They are 
unrealistic if they think a totalitarian country can be 
weakened from within by the kind of economic pre 
sure we are being asked to exert. This is the very same 
ammunition that the militarists in Japan used t 
bolster themselves politically. 

There were many people in Washington from 1918 
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of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 













to 1941 who could talk convincingly on why Japan 
never would fight the United States. In a conversation 
with the Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, in 
the summer of 1941 the writer pointed out that Ja- 
pan’s intransigent attitude could lead to war and that 
in such a war America, with her vast resources, was 
certain to win. The Ambassador mentioned national 
pride and then added with a sigh: “War, of course, 
settles nothing. You will win but it will not setttle the 
problems of the Pacific.” 

If America could have pursued in the years between 
1918 and 1941 a course that would have encouraged 
the liberals in Japan, if America could have seen the 
justice of some of the early claims that Japan made 
for commercial expansion in China, if the American 
Government’s influence with the Chinese Government 
had been exerted with less partisanship and more ob- 
jectivity, who can say that Japan would have fallen 
into the hands of the militarists in the ’30’s and that 
we would have been faced in 1941 with a war in two 
oceans? Some day the historians will dissect the 
diplomacy of the ’20’s and the ’30’s and tell us at just 
what point the turn came. 

America, Britain, China and Japan could have be- 
come business partners for the stabilization of the Far 
East. Diplomacy failed to achieve that result. War has 
failed to achieve it, too. Now, after a horrible war in 
which many thousands of American boys died in the 
Pacific, we are trying, if the truth be known, to build 
up Japan as a potential ally in the Far East. For pre- 
sumably we don’t know what may happen in that dis- 
turbed region of the world—with Russia in posssesion 
of strategic areas and getting ready to gobble up con- 
trol of Korea. 






Bilateral propaganda: The pattern is worldwide. 
Only an over-all settlement with Russia by direct di- 
plomacy can be of avail. But, it is asked, isn’t Russia 
“insulting” us every day? Doesn’t the new “informa- 
tion bureau” that was announced last week as the 
Propaganda vehicle of nine Soviet-dominated nations 
mean an attack on all the democracies? Certainly it 
is the beginning of a more intensive war of words. 
Supposing we had announced an “information bu- 





There still is time for Russia and U. S. to reach an agreement—Public opinion 
being influenced by limitation on amount of information made available— 
Disclosure of the full record might offer basis for equitable adjustment 





reau” to propagandize “democracy” in the Balkans— 
would that have been any different and should we 
have been surprised if the Russians considered that 
course to be unfriendly to them? 

We as a nation have been “insulted” before—all the 
way from Mexico City to Buenos Aires. Civilization, 
we hope, has progressed from the days when hot 
tempers brought wars overnight. The game of ex- 
changing “insults” is not too important. Our press has 
said many caustic things about the Russians these 
last few years. Maybe the Russians are sensitive, too. 

It is pertinent to remark here that “whom the gods 
would aestroy, they first make mad.” 


Getting down to fundamentals: America is too 
big, too powerful, too sensible, too conscious of the 
rightness of her case before the court of world opinion 
to lose her head because Vishinsky or Gromyko or 
the propagandists of the Russian press hurl accusa- 
tions, innuendoes, charges and distortions at us. These 
are merely the froth of a deeper trouble brewing be- 
tween the two nations. 

Underneath there are fundamentals. We must by 
direct diplomacy separate the irrelevant from the rele- 
vant and get down to basic points. There is a basis 
for an honorable and equitable adjustment with Rus- 
sia. Once it is reached, the intense propaganda will 
diminish, the atmosphere will clear and there will be 
an improvement in economic conditions in the world 
which will do more than a dozen Marshall plans. 

If Russia and America work together, the United 
Nations will succeed and there will be an era of un- 
exampled peace. 

It is never too late for a man or a nation with a 
righteous cause to submit such a cause and the whole 
record to public scrutiny. 

We are reading every day the speeches and innuen- 
does from each side. Surely no deeper wounds can be 
inflicted by making public the whole record. 

The solution of today’s crisis depends on America’s 
capacity to exercise the common sense of old-fash- 
ioned diplomacy—something to which Russia will re- 
spond because she can gain more that way than by 
any other. So will America. 
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_ AVERAGE AMERICAN could stop eating altogether makes a pound of bread, retaining much of the food 
one day each week and still eat more per week than value that is in the grain itself. ve 
before the war. Meat eating is on a far greater scale now. An average b | 
People in U.S., on a per person average, are eating person eats half a pound more meat a week than in i 
about one sixth more than they ate before the war. prewar years. This means a heavy drain on grain sup- U 
Some have increased their eating more than that, some plies. The reason is that a bushel of corn or wheat—vb a 
less, but that is the average, reported by the U.S. De- pounds of corn, 60 of wheat—produces only about 4 du 
partment of Agriculture. pounds of beef or less than 8 pounds of pork. Demand fo 
New diets. The Pictogram shows how the weekly diet centers, too, on fancy grades, which require three times | 
has changed and grown. as much grain as average grades. of 
Bread is eaten in slightly smaller quantity than before Potatoes, on the other hand, are being passed up for . 
i the war. The average person eats 4.2 one-pound loaves, meat and other animal products that require grail. a 
4 or the equivalent in such foods as cake, in a week. He Potatoes, with bread, used to be the mainstay of many f Ar 
ate 4.3 pounds before the war. Bread gives the most diets. The average person ate 2.5 pounds a week before tin 
food energy from grain. A pound of wheat, roughly, the war. Now he eats 2.3 pounds. Dry beans are in the . 
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same class. Average diet now includes 8 per cent less 
beans, 

Demands on grain. Milk and cream are flowing to 
U.S. tables at a rate of 3.6 quarts per person each week, 
against 3 quarts before the war. Wheat needed to pro- 
duce that extra pint of milk would make whole-wheat 
flour with a food value equal to nearly six pints of milk. 

Cheese eating is up even more, from a weekly average 
of 1.7 ounces per person in prewar to 2.1 ounces now. 

Eggs also are a bigger favorite today. Average person 
how eats five eggs for every four he ate before the war. 
And he eats a third more chicken. It takes nearly 18 
times as much wheat to produce the same food value 
im chicken as in whole-wheat flour—nearly 14 times as 
much in the case of eggs. 
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Some saving on grain. Butter is being spread a bit 
thinner than before the war. The average person eats 
only 3.2 ounces a week, against 5.1 before the war. That 
saves grain. Margarine, meanwhile, is being eaten in 
far greater quantity. 

Fruits and vegetables are entering the diet in larger 
quantities. The average person eats only a bit more of 
fresh fruits and vegetables than he did before the war. 
But he eats about a third more of the canned variety, 
and two to five times as much of the frozen. 

Eating habits, thus, have changed sharply. The aver- 
age diet has grown and shifted to those foods that re- 
quire grain to produce. This means the average person 
can eat less food—much less of those foods that use up 
grain—without trimming prewar eating standards. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


U.S. spending has risen to a new 
high rate, helped along by further 
gains in wages and salaries. 

Department-store trade rose to 289 
in September on the Federal Re- 
serve index, up $8 per cent from 
August and only slightly below the 
May record of 291. A spurt in the 
last half of September lifted The 
United States News indicator to 
297. For the week ended October 4, 
however, the indicator was back at 
289, the September average. 

Causes of the September rise include 
payment of terminal-leave bonds 
beginning September 2, and cooler 
weather after a very hot August. 

The style change in women’s wear 
was not the major cause. Women’s 
and misses’ coats, suits and dresses 
account for only 10 to 15 per cent 
of total department-store sales. 

Breadth of the rise is seen in year-to- 
year gains by Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts in the week ended October 4. 
These included 19 per cent for Phila- 
delphia, 14 per cent for Chicago, 11 
per cent for Kansas City. 

Business spending is rising, too. 

Inventories mounted to a record $39,- 
170,000,000 in August, $639,000,000 
above July, $252,000,000 above the 
previous peak in May, and $7,840,- 
000, above a year ago. 

Retail inventories jumped to $9,500,- 
000,000, up $350,000,000. Soft goods 
made up $289,000,000 of the rise. 

The size of inventories remains small 
in comparison with sales. Depart- 
ment-store inventories in August 
were equal to only 2.2 months’ 
sales, the same as in July. That 


(1935-39 = 100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Expenditures for New Plant and 
Equipment by U. S. Business 
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compares with 3.1 in February and 
a 1935-39 average of 2.8. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business are planned at a rate 
of $16,100,000,000 per year in the 
last quarter of 1947, as shown by 
the top chart. The rate is barely 
below planned expenditures of 
$16,300,000,000 for the third quar- 
ter, but above actual expenditures 
of $15,800,000,000 in the second. 

The bulk of U.S. private spending for 
capital assets is included in those 
figures. Omitted are residential and 
public construction and farm ma- 
chinery, all in a rising trend. 

Actual expenditures for plant and 
equipment have run ahead of those 
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planned. The excess was $380,000, 
000 in the second quarter. Present 
plans for the third quarter are 
$300,000,000 above earlier plans. 

Incomes, at the same time, are stil] 
rising. 

Nonagricultural personal income rose 
to a new record rate of $172,600, 
000,000 in August, up $300,000,000 
from July. 

Wages and salaries were at a new 
peak rate of $122,100,000,000. 

Agricultural income dropped to a $21,- 
800,000,000 rate, down $2,000,000,- 
000 from July as farmers slowed up 
their marketings. 

Production is being stepped up. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 96.1 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended October 11. That compares 
with 94.4 the previous week and is 
the highest since June 9. 

Auto output set a postwar record of 
451,490 in September. 

Output of factories held at 187.5 on 
The United States News indicator 
for the week ended October 4. 

Prices rose at wholesale to within 1 
per cent of their recent peak. At 
retail, food prices in 10 key cities 
are up 5 per cent since July. 

World grain production is recovering 
more slowly than after World War I. 
Europe’s grain output is a fourth 
lower than in 1935-39. Asiatic coun- 
tries, self-sufficient in grain after 
World War I, now require imports. 

The rise in food prices threatens an- 
other round of wage rises followed 
by another general price rise. A 
surplus of food, which might end 
the boom, is not in sight. 
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Cutting heavy armor plate in deep and 
salty water—or bridge steel at the swift 
and muddy bottom of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi—is tricky business. In such un- 
derwater operations, hydrogen—another 
NCG industrial gas—is substituted for 
the acetylene of the dry-land oxy-acet- 
ylene process, and radically different 
apparatus and procedures must be used 
to meet the special conditions of sub- 
marine pressures, currents and darkness 
. .. But even such an out-of-the-ordinary 
application of flame cutting is routine in 
the NCG organization. True, meeting a 
new challenge is always stimulating to 
NCG technicians, but it is no longer an 
innovation. NCG grew up with weld- 
ing. NCG helped industry put to work 
the miracle production twins of oxy- 
acetylene cutting and electric arc weld- 
ing—has watched this wonder team cut 
costs and time, meanwhile making prod- 
ucts that are lighter, stronger, better and 
better-looking. NCG’s Shield-O-Matic 
continuous are welding for production, 
and NCG’s new portable Sureweld D.C. 
arc welder (the lightest ever built) for 
maintenance—are setting new records 
in efficiency and speed.... Your prob- 
lem, too, may well find a ready answer 
in NCG’s wide and deep experience with 
industries both large and small. Prob- 
ably there already exists in the complete 
NGG line that spans all welding needs, a 
too! that can do your job faster, simpler, 
better... NCG operates 73 manufac- 
turing plants and a vast network of hun- 
dreds of independent NCG distributors 
and warehouse stocks to serve you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 840 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
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What is the Major Aim of 


Your Maintenance Program— 


Te 


Avoid Excessive Wear---Keep maintenance costs down 


with 


HE ability to make fast, efficient repairs is of 
course a vital function of any maintenance 
department. But for maximum plant efficiency, 
the emphasis should be on prevention of excessive 
wear and breakdowns. 
The most important single factor in preventive 
maintenance is proper lubrication. Scientific appli- 
cation of high quality lubricants prevents exces- 





sive wear, helps avoid time-consuming repairs 





and invariably results in substantial reductions 
in maintenance costs. 





For effective assistance in installing the kind of 
lubrication practice that puts you on the “prevent” 
—or dollar saving—side of the picture, call in a 








Gulf Lubrication Engineer. He will offer concrete 
suggestions that will help you get higher machine 
efficiency, reduced down time, and lower main- 
tenance costs. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 


LUBRICATION 


















g (This article represents the result of an 
Speci ell ep Ola a . <== extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CREDIT EASING: WHAT IT WILL DO 


Building a Backlog of Business to Follow Cash Customers’ Orders 
























































Reduction of nearly half 


in oy —— needed Easier Installment Terms: Smaller P ayments 
— And More Months to Pay 


Terms for buying goods on time will be 


easier for consumers after November 1. NOW AFTER NOV. ist 
It is then that controls over installment $70.83 
selling come to an end. LEIS 


Installment sales, as a result, will go on PAYMENT $1,500 AUTOMOBILE 


increasing. The rate of those sales, how- 






ever, is not likely to spurt ahead until the $45.83 
volume of durable goods for sale grows MONTHLY 
PAYMENT 


much greater. At present, everything that 
is produced is being sold. Easier terms 
will simply extend the duration of a 
sellers’ market in automobiles, refriger- 
ators and some other things. 

Sales of goods on time are in a rising 
trend now and have been since the war. 
The total of those sales, however, is far 
under what it would be if more goods —t oe 8 is ie ee 
were for sale. What the figures show: 33 BER Ze Ay os oe See Oe 

Actual sales of goods on an installment 15 MONTHS TO PAY BALANCE 24 MONTHS TO PAY BALANCE 
basis amount at present to $5,200,000,000. 
That is the volume of goods financed on 
time payments in a period of Government 
controls. It compares with installment — $300 ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
sales of $4,400,000,000 in the prewar year eacsieicl 
1939, and a low of $1,900,000,000 during 


the war year 1943. 
Potential sales, as of now, would WAAL 




















apae a.27 
amount to $9,900,000,000 if installment Soon oad 
credit bore the same relationship to retail PAYMENT 










sales of durable goods as in prewar. This 
is the volume of installment credit that 
might normally have been expected, with- 
out controls and with goods available in — 
normal supply. Be 

Two factors are limiting the amount of 
installment selling. The first is the short- 
age of the kinds of goods that normally 
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ete are bought on time payments. The second 
ine is the ability of large numbers of con- 
i ee S232 180 RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
8 s g ds to rise most PAYMENT $6.60 
est when there is a buyers’ market instead pAconiaet 
PAYMENT 

















of a sellers’ market, either because of Sarena 
greater production or the reduced demand ; ar 
ny at prevailing price levels. 7 
After November 1, terms for buying 
on time are to change, as shown in the 
nta chart on this page. —— 
RRR So 


An automobile, for example, can be 
bought now for a down payment of one 
third, but the balance must be paid in 15 
months. These are terms fixed by the 
Government. After November 1, when aes 
controls end, the same one-third payment 15 MONTHS TO PAY BALANCE 24 MONTHS TO PAY BALANCE 


still will be required by most finance com- 


panies, but the buyer will be given 24 SEEEEEE 
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For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ So... you overexercised and 
now your back’s so stiff and lame 
you’re all in! Don’t just suffer. Rub 
on famous Absorbine Jr. and ease 
the soreness .. . fast! 

You see, tired muscles are often 
famished muscles. Strenuous activ- 
ity has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr... . it 
helps speed local circulation. Fresh 
blood then supplies fresh nourish- 
ment! Tired muscles can relax, pain 
eases, you’re ready to go! 

Ask your druggist today for time- 
proved Absorbine Jr.—50-year- 
famous formula of rare medicinal 
herbs and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients from many foreign 
lands. $1.25 a long lasting bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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months in which to pay the balance. On 
terms mean that 


a $1,500 car, the new 
monthly payments will drop from $70.83, 
now required, to $45.83. 


For used cars, other than 1947 models, 
the new terms will be less easy than for 
more liberal than under 
The controlled terms, effective 
1, are the same as for 
new cars, a third down and 15 months 
to pay. After November 1, a 1946 car can f 
with the 
balance due in 18 months instead of the 
Models 


new cars, but 
controls. 


until November 


be bought for a third down, 
24 months allowed for 1947 cars. 


of 1940, 1941 and 1942 will require a third 


down and full payment within 15 months, 


while still earlier models will require 40 
per cent down and payments in 12 months. 


A refrigeratcr, or other domestic appli- 
ance, if bought on time, now requires one 


third down and the balance in 15 months. 
After November 1, banks 
companies plan to reduce this down pay- 


and finance 


os 
to pay. Banks are going into the busingy 
in increasing numbers, with immense 
sources available for credit financing 
Competition for this type of business yj 
be keen, when a buyers’ market retums 
and this can lead to more liberal tery; 
than those now recommended. 
What is indicated by the present eye 
of installment sales is this: 

Demand for several types of goods j 
ar from the saturation point. 

New automobiles still are in such shor 
supply that the removal of credit contro 
cannot stimulate their sale for some tin 
to come. The man who could not afford ty 
buy a new car due to high monthly pay. 
ments will not be able to buy one atte 
November 1 even though he can afford the 
smaller payments. If he orders a new ca 
now, he will take his place on a priority 
list behind numerous other consumers who 
have been willing all along to pay cash 
or to buy on tighter credit terms. 


‘44 


BILLION 


5.2 


\ 


Basic data: FRB & Commerce Dept. 


ment to 20 per cent and increase the time- 
payment period to 36 months. This means 
that a $900 refrigerator, now paid for at 
$100 down and $14.17 a month, can be 
bought for $60 down and $7.77 a month. 
The same terms will apply to stoves, wash- 
ing machines and ironers. 

A radio also is bought now for a down 
payment of one third and the balance in 
15 months. With controls ended, however, 
the first payment will be cut to 20 per 
cent and the installment period extended 
to 24 months. As a result, a combination 
radio-phonograph costing $180 can be pur- 
chased for $36 down and $6.60 a month. 

The new terms are the ones that have 
been agreed upon generally by banks and 
finance companies. There is no assurance 
that all of them will follow these recom- 
mendations rigidly, but any change in 
terms can be expected to be on the side of 
easier payments and a longer time in which 
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may be 
buying 


Sale of used cars, however, 
stimulated somewhat by easier 
terms, but even in this field there can be 
no big spurt of activity because of the 
limited supply. 

Installment buying of 
though on the upgrade since cars became 
more plentiful, still is far below prewat 
volume. Outstanding loans on cars now 
total only $965,000,000, as against a high 
of $1,942,000,000 in 1941. The $965,000, 
000 figure, however, is more than double 
that of a year ago. Easier credit terms 
will increase the demand for autos, and 
create a still greater backlog of busines 

Household appliances of most kinds, 
likewise, are still moving in a seller 
market, so there can be no large increas 
in sales in this field immediately as a result 
of easier credit terms. This applies to such 
things as refrigerators, electric and ga 
stoves, sewing machines and washing 
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machines. When the shortage eases, how- 
ever, the easier terms will enable many 
huyers in the lower income groups to 
enter the market for such goods. 

furniture sales could be boosted sub- 
stantially with easier credit, but the full 
effect will not be felt until housing becomes 
more easily available. High marriage and 
birth rates indicate a large market for 
home furnishings and all types of house- 
hold appliances. 

What is indicated, then, is that retail 
I rade is not likely to experience a sudden 
new boom when installment controls dis- 
appear. It could, however, take a sub- 
stantial jump when the supply of durable 
goods becomes more plentiful. Consumers 
who can afford to buy such goods only on 
‘time will be ready to take up the slack 
that develops when the cash-customer 
demand is satisfied. 

Installment buying, however, is only one 
side of the credit picture. There also is 
under way a substantial expansion of con- 
> sumer credit of all kinds. 

Total consumer credit outstanding in 
August was $11,216,000,000. This is an 
all-time high and represents a 33.9 per 
cent increase over a year ago. This total 
was built up as follows: 

Installment credit of $5,195,000,000 was 
the biggest single item. Of this amount, 
$3,029,000,000 was for installment loans. 
These included loans for repair and mod- 
ernization of homes and reflected increas- 
ing activity in this field. Altogether, 
installment loans were 48.4 per cent higher 
than last year. 

Single-payment loans, which represent 
borrowing by individuals from banks, 
stood at $2,327,000,000. This type of 
credit has not expanded appreciably this 
year; the August level was less than 2 per 
cent above January’s. However, the 
amount is high in relation to the war 
years, and indicates heavy borrowing from 
hanks to pay for goods of various kinds. 

Charge accounts, representing store 
bills, amounted to $2,761,000,000, up 
§343,000,000 in a year. The summer 
months usually bring little change in the 
amount of this type of credit outstanding, 
but a sharp upturn can be expected during 
the coming holiday season. 

Service credit, the kind that goes 
toward payment of doctor bills, ete., 
totaled $933,000,000 in August, an in- 
crease from $853,000,000 a year ago. 

New buying power. With the last of 
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increase 
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washing 
NEWS 


the credit controls due for removal No- 
vember 1, a whole new reservoir of con- 
‘umer buying power is opened up. Easier 
payment plans will bring new customers 
into the market to compete for a supply 
of consumer goods that is not yet ample 
‘0 satisfy the cash-customer trade. This 
could provide a new pressure to keep 
Phiees up and to feed inflation until such 
lime as goods again become abundant. 
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EAGLE-A 


nye to fly extra thousands of letters at speeds 
The Complete Group 


of Eagle-A Agawam undreamed of in the days of the mail 
100% Cotton Content 


papers is stage. Versatile — it has many uses in 


=e present day business. 


AGAWAM BOND 
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is 100% cotton content and so light that 500 sheets 84% x 11 
weigh only 24 lbs. Rugged for repeated handling, it also takes 
less than half the usual filing space and assures sharp, clean, 
multiple copies. It saves postage on foreign and air mail corre- 
spondence and its crisp, fresh appearance imparts dignity and 
prestige to business communications. 
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U.S. Treasury's expected 
support for federal law 
to end States’ inequalities 


New community-property laws around 
the country are running into snags that 
may make other State legislatures hesitate 
to adopt the community-property system. 

Under these new laws, recently adopted 
in Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Michigan and 
Oregon, couples in middle-income and 
upper-income brackets get a substantial 
break on their federal income taxes. For 
tax purposes, a man can split his income 
with his wife, thus getting into a lower 
bracket and saving tax money. 

The trouble, as residents of these 
States are discovering, is that the effect of 
community-property laws does not stop 
with income taxes. It extends throughout 
the system of property laws, divorce laws 
and estate laws, sometimes with surprising 
results. 

In Pennsylvania, the community-prop- 
erty law, which took effect September 1, 
immediately became involved in a lawsuit 
that may change the basis of handling de- 
sertion and nonsupport cases. 

A Waynesburg, Pa., court held that, 
under this law, a wife actually owns half 
her husband’s earnings, and can claim her 
full half if she is deserted by her husband. 
A coal miner earning $250 a month, too 
little to entitle him to any federal tax 
benefits under the law, was instructed to 
pay his deserted wife half his earnings. 
Until then, a deserted Pennsylvania wife 
had been allowed only about one third of 
her husband’s income. Authors of the 
community-property law had not antici- 
pated any change in this system. A rul- 
ing probably is to be sought in high- 
er courts. 

Another point that has arisen in Penn- 
sylvania is that some couples may have to 
pay more tax, not less tax, under the new 
law. The Treasury’s Bureau of Internal 
Revenue hints that it will not permit split- 
ting of income from property that is not 
regarded as community property. Suppose 
a wife owns property that produces an 
income of $50,000 a year, and finds that 
she cannot split that income with her 
husband for tax purposes. Say his salary is 
$20,000 a year. For tax purposes, she 
would get half of that salary, making her 
total income $60,000, and her husband’s 
$10,000. In that case, the couple would 
pay a higher total tax than if the wife 
paid tax on her $50,000 and the husband on 
his $20,000. 
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COMMUNITY-PROPERTY TANGLES 


Upsets in Some Family Finances by Income-Splitting Measures 


In Nebraska, the law has led to such 
confusion on the rights of husband and 
wife that there have been widespread de- 
mands for a special session of the State 
Legislature to repeal it. Nebraska lawyers 
complain that they do not know how to 
advise clients on questions of family 
property. 

In other States, where community-prop- 
erty laws are older and better established, 
it is easier to get a conception of the 
possibilities under such laws. 

When a couple is divorced, they usually 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR McCLELLAN 
. . . federal action preferred 


divide the property acquired during mar- 
riage. This is on a 50-50 basis. Property 
acquired before marriage usually is not 
considered community property. 

By will, a wife usually can dispose of 
her share of the community property as 
she wishes. Although the whole amount of 
the property may have come from the sal- 
ary or other income of the husband, the 
wife can leave her share to somebody else 
if she chooses. This might force a husband 
to sell part of his property to pay off the 
claim of his wife’s beneficiary. 

The estate tax sometimes works to the 
disadvantage of couples in a community- 
property State. For example, suppose a 
wife dies and leaves her part of the com- 
munity property to her husband. He 
might have to pay the estate tax on her 
share, even though the whole of it came 
from activities carried on in his name. 

These questions appear to be having 























their effect in other States where cop. 
munity-property laws are being consid. 
ered. The result may be a slowdown j 
the trend toward the community syster 
that appeared to be developing around th 
country earlier this year. 

In New York, Democratic legislato; 
have announced that they will sponsor; 
community-property bill in the 1948 gs. 
sion of the State Legislature. However 
tax advisers of Governor Thomas f 
Dewey, eyeing the experience of nearby 
Pennsylvania, are skeptical. 

The alternative, as the Dewey admin. 
istration and many others see it, is a fed- 
eral law permitting husband and wife jx 
all States to split the family income fo 
tax purposes. The idea, which probabl 
will get the backing both of the U.§ 
Treasury and of Republican tax leaders, i 
to be one of the major tax issues before 
the 1948 session of Congress. Senator Me. 
Clellan (Dem.), of Arkansas, who tried 
unsuccessfully to get such a_ system 
adopted this year, predicts it will pas 
early in 1948. 

Treasury interest stems from the fact 
that the present system produces unequal 
taxation. In 13 States—Arizona, Califor. 
nia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mer 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington, Pen- 
sylvania, Nebraska, Michigan and Oregon 
—husbands and wives in the middle and 
upper brackets pay smaller income taxes 
than those with the same incomes in other 
States. 

The Treasury also believes that adop- 
tion of a nationwide income-splitting sy+ 
tem would reduce the number of lawsuits 
involving taxes. Such cases in recent years 
have swamped the federal courts. Many 
of these suits grow out of attempts to 
divide income with other members of 3 
family through such devices as family 
partnerships and family trusts. Treasury 
officials say the incentive to use these de 
vices would be reduced if income splitting 
between husband and wife were mace 
automatic. 

Adoption of this system would produc 
substantial savings for couples in th 
higher income groups. At $25,000 of nel 
income, a couple would get a tax cut 0 
28.9 per cent. That explains why Demo 
crats and Republicans in States withow! 
community-property laws are joining ! 
support of the proposal. 

A federal law permitting income splt 
ting probably would remove the demant 
for any new State community-property 
laws. State legislatures meeting next ye! 
will want to get a line on what Congres 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks... .............. 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed)... nc. cn cone cs cow 
Obligations of Cther Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Other Securities . [ 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Fank . ; 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
RN Se ee pa oh al dae a a4 eked @ wale 
Bank Premises......... 


Other Assets. ..... ccrgand ausbobvceesens 

botals:.... deiclcicihe sie kaciernae aa 
LIABILITIES 

Pa Ee tae pO a a ar a eee ere 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $27,896,868 ) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $31,397,641 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
jo ay jo ee <n ran 12,056,091 


Items in Transit with Branches............ 33 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
PP GIO AIC Biss SAIN THK oak tse eka a 
ee eee re 
Surplus: ... . Bee. So dielee 3 «as RO Oe 
Undivided Profits. .. 38,260,503 


(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


$1,208,876,854 


2,183,146,029 
30,529,300 
244,767,711 
78,798,334 
1,144,278,147 
2,955,770 
18,039,851 
6,900,000 


7,000,000 
28,714,293 
3,409,828 





$4,957,416,117 








$4,622,164,738 


19,341,550 


5,747,315 


5,231,674 
34,345,337 
2,325,000 


268,260,503 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1947. 


$273,436,706 of United States Government Obligations and $3,396,013 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $206,640,344 cf Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





DIRECTORS 
GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 


Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
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CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co, 
































5 7 aoe PERPETUAL MOTION CLOCK 


MADE BY were 


Place Atmos on your mantel and unlock its balance wheel, and it will run indef- 
initely—without hand-winding or electrigity—for Atmos is powered by variations 
in the temperature of the air alone! This miracle of perpetual motion is a beau- 
tiful creation in gilt and crystal. ‘Atmos is an achievement of Le Coultre, famous 
century-old manufacturers of some of the world’s finest watches and clocks. 


VACHERON & CONSTANTIN-LE COULTRE WATCHES, INC. 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Hlustrated folder on request 








J.P. MORGAN & CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash on Handand Due from Banks...... seas $167 944 220.28 
United States Government Securities 345 235,995.90 





State and Municipal Bonds and Notes.. 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bondsand Securities (ineluding Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co Limited and 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated) 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 
Banking House nt ; 
Liability of C ustomers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances $ 9,982,929.12 
Less Prepayments aA 734,672.89 


17,5327 18.01 
1,200 ,000.00 


13,690 106.00 
146.169,971.05 
2,299 081.33 
3,000 000.00 


9.248.256.23 





LIABILITIES 


Deposits .... $601,536,310.48 
Official Checks Outstanding 32,135,467 .10 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.. 

Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Credit Issued 

Capital 

Surplus.... 

Undivided Profits..... 


$706 32 0), 348. 80 


$633,671,777.58 
3 854,619.33 


9.982,929,12 
20,000 000.00 
20,000 000.00 
18,811,022.77 
$706,320,348.80 


——————~+ 


United States Government securities carried at $17,942,971.24 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Ginance Week 


is going to do before passing mamunity 
property laws. 


VARIED EFFECTS 
“e EXCISE TAXES 


The U.S. Treasury looks over the Gy. 
janeaienks on of retail excise tare 
and finds that some changes are neede 

Findings are reported in a Treasury 
study of excises on four classes of goods 
furs, jewelry, luggage and toilet prepats. 
tions. The study, designed to help Coy. 
gress in its program of federal tax revisig) 
was prepared by the Treasury’s divisioy 
of tax research, headed by Louis Sher 

Mr. Shere’s report emphasizes that j 
does not intend to make policy recon. 
mendations. However, the conclusions 
draws provides clues to Treasury thinking 
on the future of excises. 

On furs, the study finds that the pref 
ent 20 per cent tax works a competitive 





——, 


—Black Star 
MR. SHERE 
. « . Treasury's thinking on excises 


hardship on the producers and sellers of 
fur coats, especially in the lower pri 
ranges. The reason is that there is no suc 
tax on cloth coats, which may be substi 
tuted for fur coats. Also, the study points 
out, most fur-trimmed coats are tax free, 
which again puts fur coats at a compel 
tive disadvantage. 

Wartime demand for furs, despite the 
tax, ran high, but the Treasury experts 4 
that in more normal times a 20 per cell! 
tax probably would cause a substantial 
drop in the sale of fur coats. They poit! 
out that a slump in demand for furs de 
veloped at the height of the business st 
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son in 1946, causing the first widespread 
clearance sales since the start of the war. 

The study suggests that any reductions 
in the fur tax be made in the late spring, 
when sales are at a seasonal low. Advance 
notice of a tax cut in the autumn or winter 
would make the public stop buying to 
wait for the reduction. 

On jewelry, too, the Treasury finds 
fault with the present excise system. 

The present tax on jewelry, generally 
speaking, is 20 per cent. However, on 
watches selling for less than $65 and 
docks selling for less than $5, the rate is 
only 10 per cent. The study holds that 
this difference discriminates against some 
domestic producers, because a larger pro- 
portion of domestic than imported watches 
sells for more than $65. 

It is pointed out that not all jewelry is 
in the luxury class. Clocks and watches 
are held to be essential to most people. 
That raises the question, should such 
items be dropped from the excise list? 

The Treasury experts declare that, once 
supply and demand for jewelry get ad- 
justed to peacetime conditions, the present 
tax probably will result in a sharp reduc- 
tion in sales. However, they oppose ex- 
emptions for lower-priced jewelry only, 
holding that such a dividing line would 
lead to attempts at tax avoidance and 
serious troubles in enforcing the tax. 

On luggage, the study asserts that the 
% per cent tax may tend to push prices 
and profits downward. It is pointed out 
that the industry faces unusual problems 
of overexpansion and conversion. There- 
fore, it is held, it may be a long time be- 
fore the industry can work itself out of an 
oversupply situation. Luggage prices al- 
teady have been falling. Some were cut as 
much as 50 per cent last December. 

Here, too, there is a question of apply- 
ing a 20 per cent tax to essential goods. 
As an example, the study cites the case of 
women’s handbags, which might be con- 
sidered necessities and not luxuries. 

On toilet preparations, the Treasury 
finds that the 20 per cent tax has had less 
relative effect on sales. This suggests that 
demand for powders, creams, perfumes 
and other cosmetics does not follow price 
changes. Nor, apparently, does demand 
vanish with drops in personal income. 

These discussions of four excise fields 

indicate the kind of question that will 
come up when Congress starts considering 
changes in the excise system. 
_ Some changes in excises may be made 
m 1948. The odds, however, are strongly 
against any widespread cuts in rates. Ex- 
ties now produce about $7,000,000,000 a 
year, and Congress will not want to sacri- 
fice much of that revenue. The emphasis 
mn the 1948 session of Congress, as it was 
mn 1947, will be on reductions in personal 
Meome taxes. Only sparing cuts, if any 
at all, are to be expected in excises. 
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A SECOND REPORT 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 








M* and roaring machines last 
month started boring into 
the Deep River Coal field of 
North Carolina to awaken this 
long sleeping giant helper of 
Industry. 

This heretofore dormant re- 
source is to be added to the many 
factors which make North Caro- 
lina a manufacturing plant loca- 
tion that satisfies both Produc- 
tion men and Sales executives. A 
location in North Carolina offers 
economies both in production and 
distribution. 

The tobacco industry, the 
household furniture industry, and 
the cotton textile industry, to 
mention only three of North 
Carolina’s many firsts in manu- 
facturing, are shining examples 
that North Carolina is the home 
of successful industry. 

North Carolina is outside the 
congested areas, yet close to the 
nation’s richest consuming mar- 
kets ... 58% of the country’s 
population is within a 600 mile 
radius. 

There is an abundance of raw 
materials: forest, mineral, agri- 
cultural and from the waters of 
the sea. 

Climate is mild, permitting un- 
interrupted, year-round produc- 
tion and affording, particularly 
in these times of 


An unexcelled network of high- 
ways and a splendid school sys- 
tem are already in existence and 
paid for, which means tax trends 
in North Carolina are downward. 
The net debt of North Carolina 
after deducting sinking fund de- 
posits is now less than thirty 
million dollars. 

There are excellent transpor- 
tation facilities by rail, highway, 
air and ocean ports. 

Electric power rates are rea- 
sonable, and there is an abundant 
supply of good water to suit the 
most exacting industrial require- 
ments. 

North Carolina’s friendly peo- 
ple welcome new industries, and 
workers are intelligent and co- 
operative. 

These factors and these re- 
sources can be put to work for 
you, and for your stockholders. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists who are seeking a loca- 
tion where industry prospers. Our 
Industrial engineers will be glad 
to develop accurate information 
and data with regard to your op- 
eration in North Carolina. Write 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3846 Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 





high costs, ma- 
terial savings in 
construction and 
operating costs. 
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Your enjoyment climbs to new altitudes through radio and television achievements of RCA Laboratories. 


RCA LABORATORIES -your'magic carpet” 


fo new wonders of radio and television 


More and more people will go sight- 
seeing by television as the number 
of stations and home receivers in- 
creases. Eventually, television net- 
works will serve homes from coast 
to coast .. . bringing you the news as 
it happens... sports events... drama 
.. vaudeville. 

Many of the advances which have 
made possible these extended serv- 
ices of radio-electronics, in sound 
and sight, originated in research 
conducted by RCA Laboratories. 


Recent RCA “firsts” include: ultra- 
sensitive television cameras that give 
startling clarity to all-electronic tele- 
vision .. . tiny tubes for compact, 
lightweight portable radios . . .“pic- 
ture tube” screens for brilliant tele- 
vision reception. 

In other fields of radio-electronics, 
RCA has pioneered major achieve- 
ments—including the electron micro- 
scope. Research by RCA Labora- 
tories goes into every product bear- 
ing the name RCA or RCA Victor. 


Bow “a z 

RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J. 
one of the world’s centers of radio and 
electronic research. © When in New York 
City, see the radio-electronic wonders on 
display at RCA EXHIBITION HALL, 
86 West 49th Street. Free admission 
Radio Corporation .of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


In figuring what the "Marshall plan" actually means to U.S. business..... 
Europe's idea of getting $12,000,000,000 in total aid for 1948 is not to be 





‘taken seriously. That's designed to make the final result look small. 


White House, in the end, will ask for about $6,000,000,000...stopgap aid of 
$1,000,000,000; “Marshall plan," $4,000,000,000; World Bank, $1,000,000,000. 

Congress will come up with about $3,000,000,000 for 1948. In addition to 
this, World Bank and Monetary Fund probably will supply at least $1,000,000,000. 

Senator Taft says that he will go along with $4,500,000,000 for a full 
year. That's representative of congressional opinion. It is approximately the 
amount budgeted for foreign aid in this fiscal year. 





To try to translate dollars into orders for U.S. goods... 

Food and fuel will make up the bulk of shipments to Europe. 

Other supplies will concentrate on essentials...raw cotton instead of 
cloth, trucks instead of passenger cars, medicines instead of cosmetics. 

Machinery and equipment will be financed chiefly by the World Bank. The 
volume will be limited by the amount of steel that will be available. 

What it adds up to is an export business of more than $10,000,000,000 a 
year, maybe $12,000,000,000. Gifts and loans would provide $4,000,000,000. 
Reserves could yield $2,000,000,000. Sales to U.S. might earn $6,000,000,000. 

That's a drop from the 1946 export peak, but is far above prewar years. It 
is strong assurance that foreign trade will not cause a slump next year. 








In spending and lending, Government will not supplant private business. 
But supervision of foreign aid will be firm. Congress will insist on this. 

A world RFC is likely to be formed to keep a tight rein on spending. 

Foreign countries probably will have to get all funds from this agency. It 
would approve projects, audit accounts, oversee spending inside Europe. 

Most buying of U.S. goods, however, would be done through deals between 
private U.S. sellers and foreign buyers, with some sales competition. 

Grain and coal may be bought by the Government, but not much else. Both 
Administration and Congress dislike the idea of direct Government buying. 

A nonpartisan board, dominated by businessmen, now is favored to run the 
world agency. Some directors, however, probably will be Congressmen. 

Congress likes the idea of keeping a direct check on foreign aid. Members 
who visited Europe were not impressed by what has been done with past U.S. aid. 
Now they want to have a hand in directing what is to be done with future aid. 














Domestic prices show no sign of weakening in the period just ahead. 

Food prices are not likely to be affected much by meatless Tuesdays and 
poultryless Thursdays. The key to food prices lies in Government buying. 

Farm price policy works on all sides to push food prices up. 

Price supports are required by law on most crops. They already have been 
used on potatoes, eggs, poultry, which Government has bought in large quantity. 

Promised supports also give indirect aid to price speculation. A grain 
Speculator is given a floor under possible losses by a Support price. Yet he 
has no ceiling on gains. That encourages the speculator to take longer risks. 

Couple this policy with Government buying for foreign relief, and it is 
hard to see how food prices can drop much without a general business setback. 

















High prices and high business volume point to another year of high profit 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





for business. That explains the confidence now reflected in industrial circles, | 
Corporate profits, however, appear to have a fair amount of wind in then. 
Inventory profits seem to have accounted for between a fifth and a fourth 
of all corporate profits in 1946. That's based on Commerce Department studies, 
Price rises are the cause of inventory profits. They just put value higher © 
than the original cost on the goods industry processes or merchants sell. ES 
Profits like these can't be repeated. They can turn to losses with price drops, | 
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Higher replacement costs for industrial plant also distort profit reports, 

Plant and machinery are usually carried on company books at original cost, 

Profits then are reported on the basis of that cost, less depreciation. 

Depreciation write-offs very likely are too low, however. A company that 
writes off a $10,000 machine and finds that it costs $15,000 to replace that 
machine has in effect overstated its profits by $5,000. 

Auditors and controllers are repeatedly warning businessmen that profits 
under such conditions may turn out to be more fiction than fact. 

That definitely explains why dividends are low in relation to reserves. It 
may go far toward explaining stock-market apathy to earnings statements. 
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Higher depreciation allowances for tax purposes are being suggested as a 
means of persuading corporations to adopt more realistic write-off policies. 
The argument is that prices are on a permanently higher plateau, so write-downs 
for tax purposes should take higher replacement costs into account. 

Treasury probably will not go along with any such suggestions. 

Revenue losses would be heavy if write-offs were based on replacement cost ~ 
instead of original cost. Also, tax administration would: be more complicated.. . 
Congress is unlikely to take action on depreciation anytime soon. Tax 
policy in Congress is directed at personal income tax reductions. Corporate tax 
troubles probably will not be considered if they interfere with other tax cuts. ~ 
The upshot is that corporations probably must take the lead in any change 

in accounting practices. That may mean continued high reserves and low divi- 
dends in relation to earnings, with taxes being paid on the reserves. 
Section 102--the penalty section for unreasonable reserves--is likely to be 
interpreted more leniently, however, in view of greater replacement costs. 
. Courts already have overruled Treasury in some cases under Section 102. And 
| the question on Section 102 has been dropped from this year's corporate tax forms. 
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A third round of wage boosts almost certainly will be sought by unions. 
Timing of union demands is being set for the spring of 1948. That's when 
most contracts can be reopened--autos, electrical equipment, steel. 

Wage raises of 10 to 15 cents an hour probably will be accepted. That 
compares with the 18-cents pattern on the first round, 12 cents on the second. 

Big strikes are not being planned by union leaders to enforce demands. 

Employers, with a favorable profits outlook, are expected to be persuaded 
more easily to grant higher wages on a cost-of-living argument. 

Another round of wage increases, however, will get slight support from 
economists, in or out of Government. Most analysts of business trends believe 
that a wage raise at this point will only give another spin to inflation. 


































Collective bargaining has a smoother path, now that the Labor Board has 
ruled that top AFL and CIO officers need not file anti-Communist affidavits. 
Member unions in either labor group can use Government machinery to get 
bargaining elections or cite employers for unfair labor practices. All they 
have to do is to have their own officers file affidavits and financial reports. 
Outlook is that unions in both CIO and AFL will use this opportunity. 
Inside union squabbles over Communists also may be quieted. 
Actually, as a result of the Board ruling and its acceptance by the Board 
Counsel, the Taft-Hartley law is set to operate as Congress intended. 
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COAL MINING, TOO, HAS “GONE MODERN” 








Most of the work of mining America’s coal used to be 
done by broad backs and bulging muscles. Nowadays, 
much of it is done by machine. 

The timbering machine shown above, for instance, hoists 
and positions the heavy ceiling beams used in timbering 
the roofs of the modern coal mine. And this is but one 
of many types of coal-mine equipment . . . such as power 
drills, cutters, loaders, conveyors . . . now used to lessen the 
manual labor—and to increase the per-man production— 
of the American bituminous coal miner. 

Today, more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined under- 
ground is mechanically cut . . . more than 50% is mechan- 
ically loaded . . . only about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment, to 
skilled management and to keen competition in the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the most productive — 
and pay the best wages—in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for coal, but also to 
help rebuild the war-shattered economies of other nations. 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are 
keeping pace with improvements in their 
working conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000 
—of the nation’s bituminous coal miners 
either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among the remaining 
third, who now rent from their companies, 
there is a growing trend to buy the houses 
they live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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New Foreign-Aid View of Mr. Snyder, President's Chief Adviser. 
Turn to Idea of Speedy Relief, but Continued Caution on Lending 


> John W. Snyder, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is back from Europe with a lot 
to tell President Truman. Mr. Snyder, 
friendly, cheerful, cautious, the Presi- 
dent’s closest friend and oldest crony, 
took a close look at conditions abroad. 
He talked with the leaders of governments, 
and with plain people in the streets. 

He has much to report, and what he 
has to say obviously will influence Mr. 
Truman’s proposals for financial aid to 
Europe, for making effective the “Marshall 
plan.” Mr. Truman always listens to John 
Snyder. He seeks the latter’s advice on al- 
most all important issues. Mr. Snyder, in 
fact, is much more than a Secretary of the 
Treasury. In some respects, he is a combi- 
nation Colonel House and Harry Hopkins. 

What is done about Europe is going to 
affect a good many Americans. It will be 
felt in the taxes they pay and the food 
they eat. Consequently, what Mr. Snyder 
is telling the President is vital to every- 
one. He is not talking outside official 
circles, but the ideas he brings back from 
abroad can be ascertained. 

Help for Europe. Mr. Snyder now 
thinks financial help for Europe is urgent. 
To some extent this is a change of view- 
point. 

Before the trip, he had endorsed the 
“Marshall plan” in general terms, but was 
looking skeptically at many details. As 
the man who must provide the money, he 
wanted to be sure the money would be 
available. Within the Administration he 
was a deterrent, a counterbalance, for 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall’s in- 
sistence on quick, large-scale action. 

What Mr. Snyder saw in Europe re- 
moved some previous doubts. Now, his 
great influence is on the side of speedy 
aid. But there still are limits. 

How long? In urging aid for Europe, 
Mr. Snyder is speaking only of the period 
immediately ahead. He says Europe has 
to be helped through the winter by ad- 
vances that will provide coal and food. 

Beyond that, he does not go for the 
present. He apparently feels that later 
aid should be tied to later developments. 
By contrast, the “Marshall plan” would 
provide now for help covering several years. 

How much? With typical caution, Mr. 
Snyder is not yet ready to talk in terms of 
exact figures. Estimates must come from 
the State Department, and final amounts 
decided by Congress. 

When figures are proposed, however, it 
is obvious that Mr. Snyder and his Treas- 
ury men intend to give them a thorough 
combing, approach them questioningly and 
relate them to exact needs abroad. Ques- 
tions are to be asked, too, concerning the 
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MR. SNYDER & MR. TRUMAN 
. .. the President always listens 


stability of the governments of nations to 
which the advances are to go. 

Mr. Snyder wants to help Europe more 
than ever, but he still wants to be very 
careful about it 

Countries. Special situations are arising 
in particular countries. 

France. While in Paris, Secretary Sny- 
der, in his quiet way, laid down the law to 
governmental leaders, including Finance 
Minister Robert Schuman. Steps must be 
taken to cut expenditures, increase tax 


collections, make the franc more stalk 
if American help is to be forthcoming 

The French Government, very near tlt 
end of its outside resources, responded wit 
a program that apparently is proving satis 
factory. A hurry-up loan of $50,000,000 t 
meet immediate emergencies may be a 
nounced shortly. The advance may tj 
the balance against the busy French Com 
munists in coming municipal elections. 

Germany. Recovery in Germany is vitd 
if the continent as a whole is to be puta 
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. SNYDER & FRANCE’S FINANCE MINISTER SCHUMAN 
... the Secretary wanted to be sure 
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4 sound economic basis. The outlook is 
for improved coal production in the Ruhr. 

ftaly needs both food and fuel and may 
have to have stopgap aid. 

England has enough foreign resources 
io keep going until “Marshall plan” help 
is forthcoming. Technical questions that 
have tied up the last $400,000,000 of the 
pritish loan are under discussion and are 
to be settled soon. 

“But considerations other than relief are 
qolved in European loans. 
hat about Russia? Mr. Snyder 
yes international politics to the State 
rtment. Among his friends however, 
has left no doubt that he thinks the 
seat of Russian and Communist domina- 
jon a very real and disturbing thing. 
further, he believes recent developments 
have pointed to the coming winter as a 
crucial period in the stop-Russia campaign. 

To the attitude toward Russia usually 
characteristic of the conservative Mid- 
western businessman, Mr. Snyder has 
added a first-hand view of world politics 
in action. In his mind, the Russian situa- 
tion and actual distress combine to make 
loans to Europe necessary. 

Whatever is done, of course, will have 
far-reaching consequences within the U.S. 
Mr. Snyder is acutely aware of this. The 
eflect on taxes concerns him particularly. 

Tax cut ahead? Mr. Snyder is not 
talking about cutting taxes. He wants to 
see the figures first, the figures on amounts 
actually to be loaned and on prospective 
Government income. In all Washington, 
he has been perhaps the one man most in- 
fluential in keeping taxes at their present 
high levels. It was at his insistence that 
President Truman twice vetoed tax-slash- 
ing bills passed by Congress. 

No change in the Treasury Secretary’s 
attitude is indicated. The fact that he 
wants to see the figures makes it plain to 
those close to the situation that he will 
continue skeptical. He must be shown that 
atax cut is possible without upsetting the 
budget. And Mr. Truman probably will 
follow his lead. 

Budget balancer. Although a man of 
much humility, Mr. Snyder takes great 
pride in the fact that he is the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since Andrew Mellon 
produce a balanced budget. He may be 

ed to insist that it continue in bal- 

with taxes high enough to cover any 

it threatened by outlays for Europe. 

he sees it, there is no excuse for an 

alanced budget in the present period of 
mcomes. 

Sonflict. All this adds up to a con- 

ed conflict between the Treasury and 

EState Department, between Secretary 

ler and Secretary Marshall. Such a 
, in fact, has been going on for 


Tt is not an open dispute. There is no 
tame calling. There is little intriguing. 
Mr. Snyder has no capacity or liking for 
that approach. General Marshall is loftily 
above it. The conflict consists of the appli- 
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Jo, ipa ages sophisticates who think of Iowans as pioneers with log 
cabin camping grounds are in for a delightful surprise when they sink 
sterling spoons into Iowa’s luscious strawberries. Fresh as the country dew 
these palate-teasers are flavored with the world’s richest cream and climax 
meals of right-from-the-garden sweetcorn dripping with butter, and plump 
country chicken which reaches the table at the peak of flavor perfection. 
Iowa, land of plenty, produces 10% of the nation’s food and Iowans choose 
the finest for their tables. 

Gorgeous country clubs cater to city tastes and boast the fanciest golf 
courses and swimming pools. Recreation, like 
industrial opportunity, knows no season in 
Iowa with its sparkling lakes, miles of rivers 
and 87 State parks. Right now golf clubs are 
giving way to guns for the duck and pheasant 
season. 

Unlimited profit opportunities await you in 
fun-loving Iowa, where nature and friendly 
people combine to make living an art. 
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Iowa’s new official Trade 
Mark which identifies 
the fine products of lowa 
farms and factories, 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book taining a plete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request. 
Included are vital statistics on population, exist- 
ing industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 750 
Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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facts your taste will confirm 


1. Noticeably unique flavor 


2. Unchanging quality 


In older days, the im- 
pression of the signet 
ring in the wax that 
sealed the message brought in- 
stant recognition. Just as easily 
the lover of COURVOISIER 
identifies the bouquet, taste 
and superb quality of his fa- 
vorite Cognac. Other Cognacs 
. do not satisfy—nor do they 
A, confuse his judgment. 
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All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 


F-C-G IMPORTERS, INC. - SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. - NEW YORK CITY 
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any dictating —— ai 
a Hub of the Southeast’s 
machines get all the facts OPPORTUNITY.LAND 
on SoundScriber |PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Because: -.. and Sun Filled, NM 
1, Semis. eon memes paw Fitted Living TRIN. 





2. SoundScriber results—greater savings of | 
time, effort and 
money — have been 
PROVED in use by tens 
of thousands of busi- 
ness and professional 
men. You, too, want 
these savings. Mail 
the coupon today! 


Good profits and good living go hand in 
hand in Valdosta, capital of America’s naval 
stores industry. 


Valdosta offers marked opportunities for 
manufacturers of wood chemicals, paints and 
varnishes, wood products from soft and hard 
woods; soaps, light metal, food and tobacco 
products and sewing industries. 


Vast stores of raw materials are available. 
Eastern, micwestern and southern markets are 
close and easily accessible by adequate trans- 

portation facilities. Labor is plentiful, coopera- 
OUND. CRIBER tive, easily taught. Taxes are reasonable, too. 
| 
} Why not combine good profits with delight- 
Trade Mark ful living, superb hunting and fishing, year- 
? 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT round outdoor sports? 





Reliable facts and figures sup- 
plied confidentially on request out- 
lining your requirements. Write 





The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US-10, New Haven 4, Conn. 

















Please send case histories on SoundScribers in operation. today. 
— | U. C. Smith, Secretary 
r 7 . e 
Aut L Believers in Valdosta 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Valdosta, Georgia 
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People of the Week 


cation of two opposed pressures upg 
President Truman. 

This is placing the Chief Executive jy 
an awkward personal position. He value 
the advice of these two men more thy 
any others. In the past he has been jp. 
clined to listen to his old crony, Mr, Shy. 
der. As a result, he has been criticized fy 
not taking a position of more assertiy 
leadership on the foreign loans, and fy 
not calling a special session of Congres 
as advocated by General Marshall, to se 
the lending machinery in motion. \ 
Snyder has been criticized, too. 

Criticism. To Mr. Snyder, however, 
criticism is an old story. Mr. Truman sen} 
for him a few hours after President Roos. 
velt died. Where the peak of his previous 
career had been the vice presidency of a 
St. Louis bank, Mr. Truman made hin 
Federal Loan Administrator, Reconver. 
sion Director, Secretary of the Treasury 

He had a hand in all important decisions 
His conservative tendencies were dis. 
cerned in presidential attitudes. Liberak 
within and without the Administratio 
made him the target of blistering attacks 
and palace intrigues. These he ignored. To 
have replied, he told friends, would have 
reduced his ability to help Mr. Truman 
Mr. Snyder’s complete loyalty to the 
President is one of the few things that 
Washington cynics do not question. 

Similarities. The two are alike in thei 
small-town and rural backgrounds, and in 
the attitudes that arise from these sur- 
roundings. Each is straightforward, unpre. 
tentious, a man of simple tastes. They 
usually are together several times a day 
Mr. Snyder holds himself entirely at the 
President’s disposal, whether for a confer. 
ence on pressing issues or an hour of re. 
laxed companionship. He has little use for 
the Washington social whirl. 

New sphere. Mr. Snyder unquestior- 
ably gets a kick out of dealing with issue 
and with world leaders that lay far out- 
side his sphere a few years ago. He ha 
learned to speak of issues, and use the big 
figures that go with them, with assurance. 

He enjoyed the eager hospitality with 
which he was greeted by the leaders o 
Europe, but liked much less a round d 
baiting administered by London news 
papermen at a press conference. The Bri 
ish reporters wanted to know whether the 
United States was making it difficult fo 
England to buy in other than Americal 
markets, and whether the U.S. was holt 
ing back on its aid because Great Britail 
has a socialist Government. Mr. Snyders 
answer to both questions was “no.” 

The arbiter. One view Mr. Snyder # 
ways is ready to impress upon the Pret 
dent is that, in the end, Congress mis 
decide the big issues. So it will be wit 
amounts and terms of assistance to Europ 
the conflict with Secretary Marshall and 
the effect on taxes and the budget. 
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=§ NEWS 


Weve Been Askeels 


IF CONTROLS 


An official search is on for powers that 
can be used to help control inflation and 
to control the way goods are divided up. 
But searchers are not having much success. 
Most federal powers to control inflation 
ae gone. Others expire early in 1948. 

Congress will be asked to renew some 
powers, to extend others. Congress is in- 
dined to go slow in restoring powers of 
entrol recently removed. It will be in- 
dined to extend some controls, including 
mild control over rents and exports. 


ls rationing now possible? 

No. The Government’s power to ration 
food and other goods has been ended. 
There is little present prospect that it will 
be revived by new legislation. Rationing 
by card would take six months to a year 
to restore, and it is unlikely to be tried. 


ls price control coming back? 

This power also has expired. The only 
items still under price control are sugar 
and syrups. These must be decontrolled by 
October 31, under present law. The Gov- 
emment can put a floor under sagging 
farm prices, by use of price supports. But 
it no longer has power to fix price ceilings. 
Price control involves intricate machinery, 
too, which is not likely to be tried. 


What about broad allocation of raw 
materials? 

That might be tried, but it would take 
anew law. Odds are against it on a com- 
pulsory basis. Some allocation now is car- 
red out informally by industry itself, such 
as by producers of steel and some other 
scarce materials. 


How about priorities? 

No system of priorities for industry is in 
sight. That would be comparable to 
rationing, and would take action by Con- 
gress. No such action on priorities is 
planned at this time. 


Can inventories be controlled? 

The vast powers used to regulate inven- 
tories during the war have been wiped out. 
Little remains of the authority to control 
stockpiles of raw materials. By special acts 
of Congress, the Government has power to 
control inventories of sugar and natural 
and synthetic rubber. But these powers are 
not being used now. And they will end 
March 31, 1948, unless extended. 


Will exports be controlled? 


Yes. There is likely to be some broadening 


of controls in this field. However, it is 
gong to take legislation to extend the 
Power to regulate exports. Existing power 
to limit exports will expire Feb. 29, 1948. 
But it probably will be extended and 
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WILL RETURN 


expanded to become one of the main con- 
trols under the “Marshall plan.” These 
controls can be used to direct the flow of 


exports to countries where they are most 


needed. They may be used to steer certain 
exports away from Latin America and the 


Far East and to Europe. 


Are many exports controlled now? 
Export of some scarce items is restricted. 
These include stee] and iron products, 
lumber and other building materials, grain 
and other foods and metals. Export quotas 
are set by the Department of Commerce 
and Department of Agriculture. 


Can inflation be more tightly con- 
trolled? 

No. It cannot be controlled to any ma- 
_terial extent without new legislation. The 
President has some special powers under 
the national “state of emergency” de- 
clared in 1941, which has not yet been 
terminated officially. Some of these pow- 
ers have been withdrawn by Congress. 
Those remaining provide little machinery 
for checking inflation. 


Will consumer-credit controls stay? 
They go off November 1. This date was 
set by Congress, and Congress won’t be 
back in time to change its mind. This 
means that remaining restrictions on in- 
stallment buying will soon end. These 
controls are unlikely to be restored. Con- 
gress left the way open for the President 
to revive credit controls in time of war 
or in a national emergency. The Federal 
Reserve Board sees no possibility of con- 
tinuing its credit regulations after Nov. 1. 


What about rent controls? 

Rent controls expire next March 1 (April 
1 for the District of Columbia). These 
rules are less extensive than in wartime. 
There is no rent ceiling for new dwellings 
and hotels, and local boards have an im- 
portant part in adjusting or ending con- 
trols. Rent controls may be extended by 
Congress into 1949 in their present form. 


Can the Government limit commodity 
trading? 

Yes, under certain conditions. The Com- 
modity Exchange Commission can limit 
trading in futures when it finds that ex- 
cessive speculation causes great fluctua- 
tion in prices. But the Government does 
not have authority to fix margin require- 
ments for the commodity exchanges. It 
can only suggest larger trading margins. 


Can use of grain be controlled? 

No. Government cannot order use of less 
grain. The only control on use of grain 
and other food is on a voluntary basis. 





For FAST RELIEF, help 
feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why suffer the torment of 
aching arm muscles after un- 
usual exercise? There’s a time- 
proved way to help that pain 
just float away! Rub on some 
Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles when extra effort 
has burned up their nourish- 
ment. Rub on Absorbine Jr. and 
you help step up your local cir- 
culation. Then fresh blood sup- 
plies fresh nourishment... you 
can relax, enjoy life again! 

Help sore muscles limber up 
fast! ... Ask your druggist 
today for a $1.25 bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.—famous formula 
of rare herbs and other scien- 
tifically chosen ingredients. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

















As you sit and read this important news of 
national! affairs. may we remind you that two 


hundred and seventy-five thousand other sub- 
scribers are doing exactly the same thing 

Advertisers in this magazine each week real- 
ize the full significance of such an important 
audience 


The United States News 
30 Rocketeller Plazo New York 20. N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
—= The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock—No. 50 and No. 51 
Reoutarn Quaaterty ..... 15¢ per share 
EXTRA cccccccccccccccces 15¢ per share 
ROURE. ncctsicce eeceeess 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1947, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1947. 





Dace Parker 


October 2, 1947 Secretary 
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Plan to Thwart Veto in U.N... . Shift by Mr. Truman 
On Aid for Germany . . . MacArthur Program to Wait? I * 


Fred Vinson, as Chief Justice of the 
United States, is having little luck in 
his effort to induce Supreme Court 
Justices to get along with a minimum 
of differences. Feuding inside the 
Court is as intense as it was before 
the new Chief Justice stepped in with 
hope of reconciling viewpoints. 


® & x 


Labor leaders are getting set to push 
a full-scale test in the Supreme Court 
of the new Taft-Hartley law. A Su- 
preme Court majority cannot upset 
the law that regulates labor unions 
without upsetting its own recent 
opinions about what Congress now 
can do under the Constitution. 


w aoe 


President T-uman favors a much 
more modest program of aid for Eu- 
rope than the one offered to U.S. by 
16 European nations. Europe is ask- 
ing $12,000,000,000 for 1948 calendar 
year and may get around $4,000,000,- 
000, plus aid from the World Bank 
and Monetary Fund. 


xx * 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is bumping up against the 
fact that, while the United States is 
under pressure to save grain for ship- 
ment to Europe, in Europe large 
quantities of grain are going into pro- 
duction of distilled spirits and beer 
instead of into food. United States 
officials point out, however, that this 
country cannot police other coun- 
tries to determine how they use their 
food supplies. 


x kk 


Members of Congress, coming back 
from Europe, are almost unanimous 
in their view that other nations could 
do a great deal more to help them- 
selves than they are doing. 


%  *-* 


President Truman is almost commit- 
ted to the idea that U.S. must under- 
’ write industrial rehabilitation of Ger- 
many as the key to recovery in Eu- 
rope. In August, 1945—little more 
than two years ago—Mr. Truman 
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signed the Potsdam Agreement, which 
called for reducing Germany to a 
pastoral state with little industry. 


x FS 


A White House decision is about 
made to call Congress back to Wash- 
ington on or soon after December 1. 


xk * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is pressing hard for a special session 
of Congress so that he can shift to 
Congress the pressure from Europe 
for help that now is felt by him. Gen- 
eral Marshall agrees with President 
Truman that it is up to Congress to 
say what the United States should do, 
with nothing gained by delaying an 
answer. 


xk & 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Ja- 
pan, is putting in a word for the starv- 
ing Japanese, but is having to play 
second fiddle to Europe when U.S. 
food is divided up. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
to write the ticket on the size of U.S. 
aid for Europe that President Tru- 
man will support. Joseph Stalin and 
his aides are raising the figure some- 
what by tossing down the gauntlet 
to U.S. in France and Italy, where 
Communist parties are strong. 


es, Se 


Russia’s attack on governments in 
France, Britain and Italy is worth 
hard cash in dollars to those coun- 
tries. 


xk*kk 


Gen. Lucius Clay, U.S. Commander 
in Germany, is up against the ques- 
tion of what to do if Russia an- 
nounces one of these days that ave- 


nues of supply to U.S. and British - 


forces in Berlin are to be closed by a 
set date. There is real uncertainty 
concerning how long American forces 
will be permitted to remain in Ber- 
lin, which is far inside the Russian 
zone in Germany. 





U.S. generals and admirals will bage 
requests for greatly increased appro 
priations on the need for stronge 
forces to back up U. S. diplomats whg 
are standing up to Russia. U. S. mij 
tary strength is held inadequate fy 
support the diplomatic offensive 
event that offensive runs into a show. 
down. 


x ee 


Senator Vandenberg of Michigan is 
working closely with Secretary of 
State Marshall in shaping U. S. policy 
for dealing with Russia. Senator Van- 
denberg is inclined to the idea of 
forming mutual-defense pacts uritder 
Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter as a means of getting around 
the Russian veto. This would be o 
step short of a breakup of United 
Nations. 


xk 


Names of foreigners who have man. 
aged to get their capital into U.S. for 
hiding from their own governments, 
will not be disclosed by the usl 
Treasury. Some reports have it that } 
there are billions of dollars of foreign 
capital hiding in this country, out of 
reach of governments hard up for dol- 
lars. 





xx** 


Marriner Eccles, Chairman of the REF 
Federal Reserve Board, is discovet- 
ing that, by imposing a rigid limit on 
the amount of credit that can be use 
to carry securities, he is forcing U.S. 
industry to go to banks for huge 
amounts of money to meet capita 
needs. Banks rather than security 
markets, as a result, are undertaki 
to finance a bigger part of industry 
expansion. 
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Edwin Nourse, Chairman of f 
Council of Economic Advisers to tht 
White House, actually is No. 1 e@ 
nomic adviser to President Trumal 
In New Deal days, the tendency 

the White House was to turn to ecl 
omists with an idea to sell, rault 
than to the Government’s establish 
agencies. ; 
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